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For the Companion. 


THE LAST OF RAVENSHOE. 


Until within the last year Ravenshoe Grange | 
was one of the principal landmarks of the | 
Norfolk fens—that part of the North Sea coast of | 
England which is so much like Holland. Built | 
on a narrow island that lies between the Raven’s 
Broad and the sea, it was visible for miles in 
every direction. 

Since the beginning of the present century it 
had been in the tenacious grasp of the Court of 
Chancery, and as nobody could be induced to | 
live in such a desolate place, everything about | 
the old country house had fallen 
into decay. 

The great lantern tower where, 
in Elizabethan days, a Spanish 
prince was imprisoned, fell for- 
ward into the marsh fifty vears 
ago, and carried with it much of 
the east wing. The other sides, 
the building was quadrangular, 
were left to the bats and owls, 
and to every wind that blew; 
for nearly all the mullions had 
given way, and save for a few 
drooping lattices loosely fitted 
with diamond - shaped panes, 
every window left a wide and 
lofty means of entrance. 

To the inhabitants of Barn- 
borough Regis, the village whose 
Saxon spire just overtops the 
firs on the shore, the Grange had 
a somewhat evil repute. Smug- 
glers had dwelt there once, and 
by getting themselves up as 
ghosts had originated such ter- 
rible legends that even in the 
heat of mid-day no fisherman 
could be induced to land his boat 
on the ‘‘spit,’’ as the island was 
called. 

So the Grange was entirely 
renounced to the elements, and 
never visited except by inquisi- 
tive tourists, who were under the 
necessity of rowing themselves 
over to wander alone through 
the untenanted rooms. More- 
over, it was possible to land only 
at high tide, for between the 
waves and the terrace walls lay 
what had once been a garden, 
but was now a dark and ill-smelling mud-flat, 
covered by the water for half an hour only. 

On an oppressively hot June evening, when 
the Raven’s Broad was veiled with a thin web of 
silver mist, and the declining sunlight so powerful 
that even the birds had not sufficient energy to 
sing, a gaily painted boat, whose name—the 
Swan—was inscribed in gilt letters, rocked beside 
the small private jetty that belongs to Barn- 
borough Park—the manor-house. ‘Two lads 
stood together on the planks, looking down into 
the clear waters of the Wennet, a slowly moving 
stream that passes through the Broad. 

The taller of the two, Jack Loughton, was 
about fifteen—a pale youth, with blue eyes and 
curly light brown hair; the other, Austin 
Holderness, a year older, slighter of limb and 
dark-complexioned. 

They were the son and nephew of Squire 
Loughton, the lord of the manor, and had been 
hosom-friends and mates from early childhood. 

This evening, to judge from the rather furtive 
look on their faces, they were setting out upon 
some expedition which their consciences did not 





right in saying the Squire had never forbidden 
their visit. Such an idea had never entered his 
head. But if he had known of their trip, he 
would have forbidden it decisively. 

“‘Well, I'm ready,”’ Jack said, rather reluctantly. 
“You take the rudder. I'llrow. Are you ready ? 
Off!” 

So they began to glide down the wide, sleepy 
current. ‘The Broad was nearly a mile long, and 
was rendered quite invisible from the highway 
that led to Barnborough Regis by a sloping 
plantation of firs and maples. 


a thatched cottage. Jack rested his oars just as 
they came in sight of it. 
“You're sure Cranberry told you that he was 


| picture-gallery. 
Soon they reached a sharp corner where stood | 


some of the chambers 
habitable condition. 
Meanwhile black clouds had gathered in the 
west, and the hot air grew more oppressive. A 
numbed whistling crept through the deserted 
rooms. The place was so hollow and so empty 
that it murmured like a shell at the least sound. 
After a while a few heavy drops of rain fell. 
“It looks as if we were going to have a bad 
night,’’ Austin said, as he stood peering out from 
the central window of what had once been the 
“The sea is as choppy as it can 
be, and there isn’t a smack in sight.” 
Jack looked grave. ‘We'd better get the boat 
higher, then,’ he said. ‘*We should be in an 
awkward fix if she were to be swamped.” 


were in comparatively 





Setting out for Ravenshoe. 


going to the goose-market ?’’ he inquired. ‘He 
might make us trouble if he saw us. You 
remember how he grumbled about those decoys 
we altered.”’ 

Cranberry was Squire Loughton’s keeper. He 
was an old, very tall and lean, and very crusty 
bachelor, who did all his own housework, and 
was wont to declare that no woman could either 
wash or bake half so well as he. He had the 
management of the decoys,—long wicker tunnels 
into which wild fowl were lured by dogs,—and 


incurred the old man’s extreme displeasure. 
“I’m quite sure he said he was going. Whew! 
There he is!” 
While he spoke the keeper’s bent figure issued 


soon out of sight. 





altogether approve. Squire Loughton and his 
wife and daughter had gone the day before to 
attend a wedding party at a distance, and the 
boys, thrown on their own resources, had 
resolved to carry out a long cherished plan to 
spend a night at Ravenshoe Grange. 

“TI say, Austin,’’ Jack said, as he thrust out 
one foot to steady the boat, ‘‘do you think there’s 
really any harm in going there when they’re all 


Ravenshoe Grange, and had steered through a 
gap in the wall tothe broken stone-work of the 
portico. 

| Here they disembarked. The cargo consisted 
|of a small spirit stove and kettle, a luncheon- 


| basket filled with provisions, and 


of the manor without informing any one. 
After fastening the boat to an iron stanchion in 





from the doorway. Instead, however, of looking | which was called the ‘‘Lady’s Oratory,’ and had 
in their direction, he threw his gun over his lank | been used in former times for devotional pur- 
shoulder, and turning round the cottage, was | poses. 


| 


| 
| 


They descended together to the hall. To their 
great surprise the Swan was no longer where | 
they had left her. The rope by which she had | 
been fastened had evidently become loose, and | 
before long they discovered the tiny boat about | 
thirty yards away, quite out of their reach, half- | 
filled with water, and being carried out by the | 
retreating tide. 

Austin turned to his cousin with a scared face. | 
‘‘How are we to get back to-morrow ?”” 

“Oh,” said Jack, very encouragingly, but a 








| 


lose no more time, but look again for some place | 
to sleep in. You take the rugs. I'll carry the | 
provisions.”’ 

Up in the octagonal turret they found a room 


The windows here were still glazed, and con- 


As soon as he had disappeared, Jack began to| tained much ancient stained glass which depicted | 
row more vigorously, and before many minutes | scriptural scenes. 
had passed they had reached the terrace of | 


An elaborately carved reading-desk was fitted 
into the wall. The ceiling was parquetted with | 
designs of roses and crowns—the badge of the 
Ravenshoes—and the seven lattices commanded | 
all the points of the compass. 

Jack lighted the spirit lamp, and filling the 


several kettle out of a large stone bottle they had brought, 
travelling rugs, all of which they had taken out} proceeded to boil the water for tea. 


It was now 
almost dark outside, and the rain was pattering 
on the roof. The tea was exceedingly strong, 


away? There seems something not quite open | the door-post, they deposited the stores on aj|and as cream and sugar had been forgotten, it 
| wWindow-seat, and began to roam from chamber | was drunk unalloyed. 


about it.” 

“Come!”"’ his cousin cried. ‘I really believe 
you're getting afraid of the idea! Uncle never 
objected to our doing it. 
hears of our pluck he'll be as pleased as —"’ 


| to chamber. 
| 


Neither of the boys did more than make a 


Since the garden embankments had given way, | pretence of eating; for although they would not 
I am sure when he|the sea had entered every room at high tide,| have confessed it under any penalty, the loss of 


| rotting the panelling, and covering the broken! the boat had unnerved them. 
Here he paused for want of a simile. He was | oaken planks with wrack and shells. Up-stairs | 


Two candles were lighted and fixed on the 


| thunder followed. 
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mantelpiece. Their dim, quivering light only 
served to make the gloom more weird. The 
storm was beginning to rage with violence. There 


is nothing in the world so indescribably wild as 
the whistling of the wind through an old ruin; 
and more than once the boys were startled by 
pieces of stone that were dislodged, and fell 
cracking loudly on the large, open hearth. 

Unrolling the rugs, they spread them on the 
floor and lay down. 

An hour passed in vain seeking for rest. The 
boys were silent, and probably would have re- 
mained so had not a wonderfully brilliant flash 
of lightning rent the sky from end to end; then 
after an ominously short pause, a loud peal of 
Before it had ceased reverber- 
ating, they were at the window 
looking seaward. The now flow- 
ing tide was angrily perturbed. 
Enormous billows, flecked with 
long white plumes, were beating 
against the terrace wall. 

A few sea-gulls, whose glitter- 
ing wings shone through the 
blackness, were swooping over 
the surface as though hunting 
for carrion. Loose clots of sea 
scum were caught by the wind, 
and dashed furiously against the 
windows. 

The cousins sat on the step of 
the reading-desk, and gazed into 
each other's eyes. Each one saw 
in the tremulous candle light that 
the other's face was ghastly. 

Another fork of lightning rent 
the outer darkness, and simul- 
taneously with it came a deafen- 
ing crash of thunder. 

Jack drew Austin more closely 
to him. 

’ 7 say, Austie,’’ he whispered, 
going back to the name he had 
used in childhood, ‘‘do you—do 
you think it struck the place? 
It looked exactly as if it had cut 
the wing in two!”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ Austin replied, 
with parched lips. ‘Let us lie 
down again. It only upsets one 
to look out on such a fearful 
sight. We'll try again to get 
some sleep.” 

They returned to their hard 
couch. Jack, who was now 
thoroughly exhausted, soon fell 
intoa heavy slumber; but Austin 
was unable to close his eyes, and lay watching the 
bright flashes and listening to the sullen roar of 
sea and skies. 

Before many minutes had passed he was 
alarmed by a sort of glare in the room that was 
more steady and less brilliant than the lightning. 
He rose quietly, and opening the door, looked 
into the corridor. A strong smell of burning 
wood met him there, and at the furthest end he 
saw a thin tongue of flame licking the panelling. 

He ran back to his cousin, and kneeling beside 


some time before Austin, by attempting to | little weakly, “there are sure to be plenty of | him shook him roughly. 
improve the mechanism of one of these, had | fishermen we can signal to in the morning. Let’s | 


‘“‘What’s wrong? 
muttered, drowsily. 
‘‘Be quick and waken, for heaven’s sake!’ 


Is it time to get up?’’ Jack 


Austin cried. ‘The lightning has struck the 
place! The east wing’s on fire! We shall have 


to get down the staircase as quickly as we can! 

Without a word they passed hurriedly along 
the corridor. The fire was burning openly now 
in the old wood-work, and the many draughts 
made the flames strong and hungry. When they 
reached the first landing Austin gave a sudden 
exclamation. 

“Tt’s wet here! The tide must have come right 
up. Just strike a light—you have the matches.”’ 

The match was struck. The storm had driven 
the waters much higher than their wont, and 
inside the immense hall was a foaming current 
which found outlet in the many side passages. 

The fire was beginning to crackle in the room 
overhead; and as the tempest was lulling the 
noise grew more and more distinct. 

The fear upon both deepened. There seemed 
no possible means of escape, for the boat was 
gone and the tide could not vet be at the full. 

“Well, Austie,”’ Jack said, quietly. He looked 
up. The roof was glowing above their heads. 
‘Well, Austie, if we have to die here we'll die 
together. Don’t loosen your hold of my hand; 





678 


let's keep close. I'd sooner die with you than - 
The sentence never finished. A 
measured, thumping sound fell on the boys’ ears. 


was curious, 
Just outside the open doorway, they saw a tall, 
very thin figure dimly defined in the flickering 
light the fire within. As they looked, the 
figure seemed to be standing upon the surface of 
the water, and vet to be gliding toward them. 
“What's that?’ the gasped together, 
clutching each other's hands more tightly. 


of 


bovs 


The figure moved slowly toward them. Then 
the shape of a boat was defined underneath it, 
and as it came into the light, the boys saw that 
their extraordinary visitor was none other than 
Cranberry, who was forcing his way in with his 
fowling boat into the flooded entrance, thrusting 
his oar now and then against the stones below. 

‘“Hi!’’ said he; ‘here vou are.”’ His face was 
purple with exertion. 

“It’s been a hard job to get here, young gen- 
tlemen,”’ he went on, ‘‘but maybe you'll row me 
back. Get in quickly; there’s not a minute to 
I saw you a-comin’ but I didn’t let on, for 
I thought you might get into what mischief you 
pleased; but when I saw th’ fire I couldna rest 
without comin’. The tide’s on the turn, and this 
old rookery’s nearly tumblin’! It’s a grand sight 
at th’ other end—nought but a sheet o’ flame.”’ 

They were in the open air before he had finished 
speaking. It was a comparatively easy matter to 
reach the Broad, and once there, all danger was 
over. 

Cranberry wished very much to pause and 
view the burning Grange, but the boys had had 
quite enough of it. Nothing could induce them 
to rest their oars until they had reached 
the little jetty at Barnborough Manor. 

Squire Loughton, who returned that 
day, could not find it in his heart to 
rebuke the boys too sharply. 

“I think they’ve been punished 
enough for their disobedience,”’ he said, 
and never referred to the subject again. 

As for Cranberry, he is made so 
much of that, to quote his own words, 
he ‘‘scarcely knows whether or no his 
head’s on his shoulders.” 


lose. 
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*“SPIELI’’ 


Nowhere have I found the German 
devotion to music more marked than it 
was in a town largely settled by people 
of that race in central Minnesota, 
where, several years ago, I went in the 
autumn to shoot prairie-chickens and 
water-fowl. Music seemed the one pas- 
sion of the people. In every dwelling 
was a flute,a violin, or a clarinet, and 
in several houses there were pianos of 
good make. 

I lodged with a well-to-do old farmer, 
whose large family of grown-up sons 
and daughters filled the big farm-house 
with music of some kind from one 
week’s end to another. 

One evening my host led me down 
to the great cellar-kitchen, where a dozen or | 
more of the boys and young men of the neigh- 
borhood had met to organize a brass band, and 
to practise for the first time. 

The young men gathered about the long kitchen 
table, upon which were spread sheets of printed 
music, and at the word ‘Spiel!’ from their 
leader, each blew a blast upon his instrument. 

The result was somewhat startling. I 
never heard such a discordant strain before. It 
lasted but a moment, however; then all the 
players dropped their instruments, and laughed 
long and heartily at the outcome of their first 
effort. 

‘‘Neffer mind, poys!’’ said my host, encour- 
agingly, speaking in English inmy honor. ‘Der 


had 


vas vorse music as dat, und py und py you blays 
vary fine.” 

Turning to me, he added, ‘Mine frient, dat 
vas terriple, eh? Vell, it vas shust such music 
ash dat vot safe dis settlement from pein’ scal- 
luped py der Inchuns. Shust you gome up-shtairs 
now, und I tells you about it." 

Seated before a cheery fire of oak logs, at one 
side of which the good wife played a merry tune 
with her knitting-needles, my host told his story. 
I will relate it in my own words, and not in the 
German farmer's faltering English. 

Just before the Civil Wara colony of about a 
dozen well-to-do families came from Bavaria, 
bringing with them many household goods and 
their beloved musical instruments, and established 
a settlement upon the Minnesota River. Tempted 
by the rich lands along that stream, they pushed 
up the river beyond existing settlements, and 
finally selected a site near a large grove on the 
southern bank. 

The Sioux had been very troublesome through 
the section. Fearing their depredations, the 
German settlers at Zeigler’s Bend, as the place 
came to be called, built a strong block-house of 
logs on the bank of the river, large enough to 
shelter all the families, and surrounded it by a 
palisade of set endwise the 
closely as possible. 


logs in ground as 
This completed, each family proceeded to erect 
buildings upon its own land round about the 
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grove, using the block-house as a common 
residence in the meantime, and reserving it as a 
general in case of 
attack. 

The settlers worked all summer without being 
molested by the Indians. Now and then detached | 
parties strayed through the place, but they 
committed acts of violence. Meanwhile, 
however, the Sioux were in a very unquiet state, 
and were meditating vengeance for what they 
regarded as encroachments upon their land. 

Quite separated from other white settlers, the 
Germans knew nothing of this threatening state 
of things. 

No precautions had been taken in the little | 
settlement. ‘The and other stock were 
allowed to graze upon the prairie to the south- | 
ward in one large herd, which the boys of the} 
different families took turns in seeking out and | 
driving home at night. As the season advanced, 
the grass became short for some distance around | 
the grove, and the herd sometimes wandered | 
several miles in search of better feed. 

On one warm September evening the task of | 
bringing home the cows fell to Hans and Carl 
Zeigler and Fritz Tohmer. They were all boys 
from twelve to sixteen years of age. Their | 
fathers had built their houses close together on 
the outskirts of the settlement. 

It was an hour before sunset when the boys 
started off across the prairie to drive home the 
herd. ‘The had wandered farther than 
usual, and the sun had set when the searchers, 
guided by the tinkle of the bells, found the cows 
in a deep swale four miles from the river. 


storehouse and rendezvous 


no 


cows 


stock 


| powder! 


‘It’s too far,” replied Hans, ‘“‘and we should 
be too late. But we must do something, or all 
will be killed and sealped, for they can’t hold out 


| much longer.’ 


se 


‘Why can’t they ?”’ asked Carl. 

“OQ Hans!’’ gasped Fritz, as a sudden thought 
struck him. ‘I know what you mean.~ It’s the 
It’s almost gone! That’s why you 
didn’t take your gun to-night to shoot prairie- 
chickens, and why none of the men have been 
out hunting lately, too.” 

“That's just it, Fritz,’’ replied Hans, in a 
trembling voice. ‘‘At the rate they are firing, it 
won't last till midnight.” 

This was only too true. 
by the abundance game, had 
ammunition unsparingly in providing themselves 
with meat during the summer. 

Beguiled by the seeming harmlessness of the 


of 


Sioux, and over-busy with cultivating the soil | 


and with building and preparing for the winter, 
they had neglected to replenish their stock of 
powder, and at last it was almost exhausted. 

That very day their two carpenters had begun 
the construction of a large row-boat, which, as 
soon as it was finished, was to be sent down to 
Fort Snelling to obtain powder and other neces- 
saries. 

Hans saw it would be madness to attempt to 
reach the block-house through the line of 
Indians that surrounded it. 

He noticed, too, as all three boys lay upon the 
ground just outside of the grove, that there was 
no blaze in the direction of their own homes. 
The cabins of the Zeigler and Tohmer families, 


“Spiel!” 


It was impossible to hasten the milch cows, 
and before the boys were half-way home darkness 
set in. 

Probably it was the coming of darkness which 
saved their lives, for when they reached the top 
of a low ridge a mile from the grove, the blaze 
of burning buildings and savage yells, mingled 
with the crack of rifle-shots, told them too plainly 
that the Sioux ‘had descended suddenly upon the 
settlement. 

“It’s the Indians!’ 
the three. 

“Yes, and they've killed everybody at home!”’ 
sobbed Fritz and Carl, as they clung to Hans in 
the darkness. ‘They'll kill us too, Hans! 
What shall we do? What shall we do?” 

“No, they haven't killed everybody,”’ replied 
Hans, manfully trying to choke down his own 
fears for the sake of the vounger boys. ‘They're 
not all killed, or there wouldn't be much 
shooting. Some of the folks must be in the 
block-house fighting the Indians back ; and there 
must be a good many of them, too, to do all that 
shooting. Come, boys,’ he shouted, 
me, and be quick! We must get around the 
cattle, and turn them back before the Indians 
hear the If we don't, they'll catch us, 
sure.” 

Hastily heading off the cattle, the bovs drove 
them back over the ridge and far out on the 
prairie. Then the boys went back toward the 
settlement, moving very cautiously, to reconnoitre. 

The .blaze of the burning buildings, by the 
light of which they could see the Sioux dodging 
about from tree to tree, served to intensify the 
surrounding darkness, rendering it quite safe for 
the boys to creep up close enough to get an idea 
of the situation. 

‘See that!’ whispered Hans, as half a dozen 
flashes lighted up the loop-holes in the upper 
story of the block-house,,and a sharp volley 
rang through the “They're there vet, 
and enough of them to keep the Indians off for 
one while!" 

“So they are!”’ said Fritz. 
something to help them, Hans? 
the river for help!” 


gasped Hans, the eldest of 


so 


‘follow 


bells. 


grove. 


“Can’t we do 
Let’s run down 


standing far back and apart from the rest of the 
settlement, had as yet escaped destruction. 

It was impossible for the bovs to lie still. They 
must do something. As soon as they saw that 
their own houses were untouched, they all crept 
stealthily toward the place, in the hope of 
finding some of the inmates still about the houses. 

All was silent within; but the boys were nota 


little comforted to find both cabins standing, 


though the flying inmates had left everything | 


inside tumbled about in dire confusion. 

Hans’s hopes rose, as he reasoned that if the 
two most remote families had been warned in 
time, all the rest must have been safely within 
the stockade before the attack began. 

Still, they could not hold out there if they had 
no powder. Soon after the guns of the brave 
defenders had ceased to flash, the savages would 
storm the palisade, and men, women and children 
would be massacred. 

Hans searched both cabins for a gun; 
every rifle and shot-gun had been taken. 

As the boys stood crouching by the window, 
they saw. a dark form approaching, from the 
direction opposite to the village, and not many 
yards distant. The manner of movement told 
the boys that it was an Indian. 

With beating hearts, they crept up the ladder 
into the little loft, and lay down flat upon their 
faces on the floor, expecting presently to be 
dragged out. 

3ut, through the chinks between the logs in the 
gable of the little house, they saw the figure halt 
an instant before the cabin, and then, as if bent 
upon a more important purpose, press on toward 
the rest of the tribe. 

Evidently it was a belated redskin, intent upon 
rejoining his fellows. The boys breathed more 
freely. Hans rose upon his elbow, and glanced 
around the loft, which was dimly lighted by the 
flaring light from the burning cabins shining 
through the chinks. 

His eye caught a flash of something bright 
hanging from a rafter. It his father’s 
brightly polished brass cornet. He gazed idly at 
it, as if he were wondering if it could possibly 
help him to solve the terrible problem that was 


but 


was 


The settlers, tempted | 
used their 
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| confronting him. As he gazed at the bright spot 
gleaming there, a sudden inspiration seized him. 

*Ach!”’ he shouted; ‘‘it shall help us!" 

He sprang up, snatched down the cornet, 
handed it to Fritz, who wondered if Hans had 
suddenly turned crazy, and then rushed back to 
a corner of the loft for the big bass drum, with 
| brass cymbals attached, which his older brother 
| Chris used to play in the village band back in 
Germany. 

‘“‘Boys!’’ said he to Fritz and Carl, as he 
clambered down the ladder, ‘there's just one 
thing for us to do; we might take to the prairie 
and hide ourselves in some hollow, but what do 
we want to save ourselves for, if all the rest of 
our folks are murdered? For my part I'd rathe: 
| get killed trying to help them than run away ani 
| leave them.” 
So should I 
| 
| 


!” said Fritz. 

‘And I!" echoed Carl. 

“Come on then!”’ said Hans, leading the way 
| to the other cabin. ‘You take the cornet, Carl! 
| You can blow that as loud as any one; and you 
| run in and get your father’s trombone, Fritz!” 

Fritz went in to get the trombone, while the 

| others crouched in the shadow of the house. In 
|/a moment he came back with it, and the three 
| ran out upon the prairie, creeping hurriedly along 
| until they reached the river bank, a short distance 
| below the grove. 

Hans tightened up the drum, slung the strap 
over his shoulders, and adjusted the loose cymbal 
to his left hand. 

| ‘Now, boys,”’ said he, as he started up the 

| river toward the settlement, ‘follow me, and 
don’t make a sound till I give the 
word. Then blow as hard as ever you 
can !”’ 

Carefully picking their way, 
hoys approached the settlement. 

The shots came much less frequent!) 
from the block-house, and the boys 
could see from the little hill, at the 
edge of the grove, that the Indians had 
closed up until their line was within a 
few rods of the stockade. 

‘Keep close to me, boys, and don't 
be afraid!’’ whispered Hans, as they 
started down the hill. 

‘*We’re here!’* whispered Fritz. 

“And all ready !”’ said Carl. 

Then, just as they entered the grove, 
Hans raised aloft his drumstick and 
cymbal, and bringing them down with 
all his might shouted, ‘Spiel!”’ in a 
voice that could be heard plainly 1} 
the Indians. 

The great drum boomed like a can- 
non; the cymbals came together with 
a mighty clang, while the cornet and 
trombone united in a terrible blast, as 
the brave lads marched straight for 
the block-house, their leader taxing his 
strong lungs to the utmost with hoarse 
commands, as if giving orders to an 
army. 

If the German settlers had been too 
busy during the short summer to re- 
plenish their stock of powder, they had 
also been too busy to give any attention 
to their music; and the Indians had 

heard such sounds only at the forts, or on the 
march, as bodies of troops passed from one 
frontier post to another. 

The fearful crash, coming so suddenly out o! 
the darkness in their rear, struck terror to the 
hearts of the redskins, who were in no wise 
reassured by the deafening cheer that went up 

| from the block-house. 

‘Soldiers! Soldiers!’’ was the one thouy!'! 
in the minds of the Sioux, as without waiting to 
see who or what their unseen enemy might he. 
they dashed panic-stricken past the stockade in 
mad retreat; while the settlers within, catching 
sight of the boys’ faces in the light of the burning 
buildings, and spurred on to desperate bravery }\ 
the heroism of the lads, rushed out of the block- 
house, threw open the gates of the stockade, and 
charged upon the Indians. 

The Sioux were now in headlong flight toward 
the river. The boys double-quicked after their 
fathers and big brothers, making the woods 
resound with fearful music. 

Firing at the retreating forms as fast as they 
could load their pieces, the settlers drove the 
Indians out of the grove, and over the neck of 
open prairie between that and the river. Arriving 
there, the Sioux sprang into the water and swam 
with all their might for the opposite bank ; but 
before they could reach the shore and get out of 
range, the rifles of the settlers had consideral)ly 
diminished their numbers. 

Sending a parting volley accompanied by a 
defiant cheer at the discomfited Sioux, the men 
formed in line, and in honor of their young 
deliverers, marched back to the block-house to 
the beat of Hans’s drum, and the discordant blare 
of the two brass instruments. 

Once within, the boys were almost smothere«| 
with the embraces of the rescued people. ‘Thiey 
soon learned that Hans’s father, made anxious 
by the boys’ long absence, had set out just at 
dusk to look for the boys, and had happened to 
see a knot of Indians crouching on the summit of 
a ridge in the distance. He had hastened back 
and warned the settlement. Thus, instead of 
taking them by surprise, the Sioux found all 
the people in their stronghold, prepared for the 
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attack. This fact had caused them to suspect} On account of his long experience in the country, 
that the whites had in some way got wind of | Mack had been given the leadership by the 
their expedition. They feared a relief party; Tennesseeans. He came to a halt, and told his 
and for this reason, the sudden onslaught of | companions to get off their horses, hoping they 
js | might possibly escape notice; but even while they 
Hans’s band Lessa all that was needed to throw | were dismounting the Indians caught sight of 
them into a panic. them, and wheeling their ponies about, came back 
After listening to the old man’s tale of this! ata gallop straight down the trail. They spread 
adventure, I did not wonder that the people of | out ina sort of fan shape as they came, and Mack 
Zeigler’s Bend were extravagantly fond of martial | counted twenty-six. 


‘(Nth ovens Pai Menten ~~ lotic 
music. Myron B. Ginson. “Git ready fo1 business, boys,”’ said he, quietly. 
“Behind your horses, revolvers handy, and rifles 
— oer across saddles!” 
The Indians came on at a reckless pace until 
LUCK. within about a hundred yards, when Mack, stepping 
Luck never made a martyr strong out from behind his horse, shouted and motioned 
To suffer for the true and right ; them back 

Luck never wrote a deathless song, ol - : 

Or armed a chieftain for the fight. They pulled up suddenly. One of them slipped 
Selected. -Thomas F. Porter. 


from his pony, and handing the rein and his gun 
° _ to a comrade, came forward on foot, gorgeous in a 
colored blanket, a white slouch hat stuck with 
ravens’ feathers, and a variety of brilliant paints 
daubed upon his face and breast. 
He was a big fellow, and walked with a swinging 


For the Companion. 


SQUIRE MACK’S ESCAPE. aaa 


In the town in which I live there is an old “How! how!” said he, as he halted a few paces 
frontiersman whom every one calls ‘Squire | distant, and grinned hideously through his paints. 
Mack.” In the early days he went to California, “How do you do?” answered Mack. ‘What do 
and had many curious adventures there which he | you want?” 
delights in recounting. | The Indian shook his head in token that he did 

At the breaking out of the Civil War he was | not understand English. 
making shingles near some mining town in the} ‘ Hablan ustedes Espanol?’ (Do you speak 
Sierra Nevada. The news from home filled him | Spanish?) asked the Indian. 
with patriotic fire, and with several comrades, he Mack, who had picked up a smattering of 
turned his face eastward, and travelled as rapidly 
as possible toward the “States.” 

Arriving at Salt Lake City, he learned that 


Indians had been raiding the trail ahead, firing . -wae, 
upon wagon trains, and burning express and stage . f 
stations. This news disheartened his companions, == IGy3 ; = 


who resolved to stop at Salt Lake City until the 
trouble was over. 

Not so with Mack. He was of the sort of men 
who are bound to go through when they have 
begun a thing. He pressed on, taking his chances, 
on the “Cherokee Trail.” 

Mack had been a wagon-master along this trail, 
and knew the ground well. He had heard that 
the Indians were raiding about Green River, but 
he knew that at the crossing of the trail over this 


undoubtedly did much to render the savages more | 
certain of outwitting and capturing or killing the 
little party at their leisure. 

Big Medicine was reached about sundown. The 
chief had spoken truly with regard to his camp, 
for there were twelve or fifteen lodges near the | 
springs on the lower slope of the hill, near the | 
base of which the water came to the surface. 

As they rode down to the springs the chief 
dropped back, and asked Mack where he would | 
camp. Mack told him they would picket their 
horses among the sage brush on the side of the 
hill above the spring. This seemed to satisfy the | 
Indian; he turned away, and rode with the others 
down to their camp. 

After watering their animals and bringing a 
pailful from the springs, the white men moved up 
the side hill some two hundred yards above, and 
picketed their animals in a little depression out of 
sight of the Indian camp. A sentinel, however, 
whom they could see posted upon a rock upon the 
opposite bluff, had them in full view. 

“Now, boys,” said Mack to his companions after 
they had lighted a fire, “git out your Dutch oven, 
and I'll git out mine and my self-raisin’ flour, and 
while you take the hatchets and cut a big lot of 
sage brush for a bonfire, ll mix and bake bread 
enough to last us three days. 

“Then after that’s done we'll eat a big supper, 
and light a big fire, and behind the blaze of it we'll 
crawl] to our horses and get out of these diggin’s. 
It’ll take us three days or three nights to reach 
Fort Collins, and those fellows ’ll follow us clean 
through unless we can dodge them somewhere on 
the trail.” 

In three hours everything 
was in readiness for depart- 
ure. No Indians had ven- 
tured near them. Evidently 
the Indians were trying to) 
throw the white men off their 
guard by a show of indiffer- 
ence. 

It had grown quite dark. 
Mack resolved to trust to a 
not unfamiliar ruse. He first 
allowed the fire to sink low, 
and then gathered a quantity 
of sage brush, and wrapped 
it up in three of their extra 
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in the distance, seated upon their horses near the 
trail. These were undoubtedly the scouts, who, 
riding the swiftest ponies in their band, had kept 
ahead, and were now stationed in the pass hoping 
to hold the white men in check until others of their 
party came up. 

“Nothin’ to do but brush ’em one side, boys,” 


| said Mack. 


Tightening their girths and looking to their 
weapons, the little party charged forward at a 
stiff gallop. 

The Indians slipped off their horses and made 
a show of standing their ground; but as the white 
men pressed straight on and came nearly within 
rifle-shot, they lost their courage and fled. 

Five hours later Mack and the Tennesseeans 
were in Fort Collins, where a strong detachment 
of regular troops was stationed. 

The Tennesseeans looked queerly at Mack as 
they rode up to the fort. They seemed to be 
satisfied with his look, and said nothing. Nor did 
Mack say anything to the oflicers at the post 
concerning his companions’ rebellious intentions. 

FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
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For the Companion. 


BECHE-DE-MER. 


The oldest fishery known is, perhaps, that of 
béche-de-mer. Its origin is lost even to Chinese 
tradition, which takes refuge in saying that it 
existed always. The demand for the article has 
always exceeded the supply in every part of the 
Flowery Land. 

New Guinea, North Australia, and the islands in 
and about Torres Straits were at first the Chinese 
fishing-grounds, to the neglect of a thousand other 
haunts of the much sought for delicacy in the 
Southwestern Pacific, which were afterward 
developed by the numerous European waifs and 
strays who had taken up their abode in the lovely 
islands of the South Seas. 

These fellows and their descendants are a very 
mixed lot. Most of them are deserters from 
whalers or marooned offenders against discipline, 
though others bear the record of having honestly 
arrived at their location. 

The first thing these new-comers learn is that, if 


stream he had a good friend in the person of Bat 
Lavigne, an old French-Canadian trader who lived 
here. 

Lavigne had a great deal of influence among the 
surrounding tribes of Utes, Uintahs, Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes. He was married to an Arapaho 
woman, and was reckoned a member of that tribe. 
He must be aware of the movements of the 
Indians. 

So Mack, riding an excellent cayuse and leading 
a good-sized pack mule, pushed boldly on to Green 
River Crossing, and brought up at Bat Lavigne’s 
adobe dwelling one evening at sundown. Lavigne 
made him welcome heartily. 

The trader told him that a big war party of 
\rapahoes had ‘mixed medicine” at Green River 
two days before, and had set out from there upon 
an expedition to the east. He had been with them 
during the powwow, but did not know whether 
they had “excepted white blood” in mixing their 
medicine or not. If they had not, the trail would 
be extremely dangerous. 

But there were no other Indians to be feared at 
present, he said, if one kept straight upon the old 
Cherokee Trail, which passed over a line of neutral 
ground between the mountain tribes. If the 
Arapahoes were again to go plundering and killing 
whites, as they had done a few weeks before, they 
would keep to this trail to avoid other enemies. 

Mack’s strong desire to get forward upon the 
way home got the better of his prudence, and he 
again took the trail eastward. 

At about noon on the third day he came upon 
the smouldering ruins of an old freight or “way” 
station. 

Mack knew very well, from certain signs which 
he saw in the neighborhood, that the building had 
been fired by Indians. If people had been living 
in it, they had probably been killed or taken 
prisoners. 

Whither the Indians had gone Mack could not 
determine. The ground was hard and baked, and 
no tracks of any sort could be discovered; but the 
party could not be far distant. 

Mack picketed his animals among some sage 
bush near at hand, and ate his noon lunch while 
considering whether it was best to go back or go 
ahead. He had now no doubt that the building 
had been burned by the Arapahoes, and that they 
had not “excepted white blood” in making up 
their protective medicine. 

As he sat in this meditative mood, the traveller, 
happening to cast his eyes back upon the trail 
over which he had come, saw two horsemen 
leading pack animals, and riding toward him ata 
gallop. 

They proved to be young men who were on their 
way home to Tennessee. They had heard of Mack | 
at Lavigne’s three days before, and had been 
trying to overtake him. | 

They, too, were on their way eastward, to take | 
part in the great struggle then going forward; but 
they intended to join the Southern army, while he 
Was going to join the Union forces. 

“Partner,” said one of the Southerners, “let’s 
stick together and fight together through this here 
Indian country, and after we get home we’ll fight 
each other.” 

“All right,” said Mack; “it’s agreed. North- 
erners is Northerners, and Southerners is South- 
erners, but Injins is pizen.” 

So these deadly enemies of the near future went 
on together, comrades in danger. Every man of 
the three was equipped with a stout muzzle-loading 
rifle and a large Colt’s revolver. 

They set out together on the trail, and had 
advanced but a few miles from the burned station 
when they sighted a squad of mounted Indians, 
Who had just broken camp at a mountain spring 
beside the trail. They were several hundred 
yards in advance when they were discovered, and 
Were just riding out of the depression which gave 
rise to the spring. 


Spanish, answered that he did. In this tongue, 
the Indian asked where they were going. 

Mack answered that they were going home to 
the Jand where the sun rose, and asked in turn 
what the chief—for such the Indian undoubtedly 
was—wanted. 

The Arapaho told him that if the white men 
would surrender their horses, mules, guns and 
ammunition, they might keep their blankets and 
go on, and he would not let his warriors molest 
them. 

For reply Mack indicated, partly in Spanish and 
partly by gestures, that the Indians might have 
the ammunition through the muzzles of the guns, 
and the weapons and animals after their owners 
were dead. 

At this the Indian grinned, and tried to turn the 


| matter off asa joke. He then asked if Mack and 


his party were going to camp at Big Medicine 
Springs that night, and upon being told that they 
were, said that his camp was there, and that he 
and his braves would keep the white men company. 

But the white men might, he said, travel in 
advance, since in this way they would escape the 
dust the Indians’ horses would make. 

Mack declined this courteous offer, but told the 
Indian that he and his companions would follow. 
They did not mind travelling in the dust at all, 


| especially as there was no dust on the sun-baked 


plain. 

The Arapaho laughed again, “mighty onpleas- 
ant,” as one of the Tennesseeans put it, and | 
wheeling about, strode back to his men. 

After a moment’s conversation with them, he | 
sprang into his saddle, and with a beckoning 
motion to the white men, headed his cavalcade 
back upon the trail. 

Mack’s companions looked at him inquiringly. 

“We've got to follow,’ boys,” he told them. 
“There’s no use bucking agin it. If we turn tail 
now, we're goners. Our only hope is to go on 
with ’em fearlessly, and camp not far from ’em 
to-night, and then trust to darkness to get away 
from ’em.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, they mounted 
and followed the Arapahoes, who jogged along at 
a dog-trot. 

All that afternoon the three whites rode close 
behind the Indians, talking and laughing with an 
unconcern which they did not feel, but which 





blankets. they wish to live in peace with their native com 

These bundles were then | panions, they must not be mean or ungenerous in 
placed near the fire so that | their dealings. The Polynesian creed is that 
they should look, at a dis- everything belongs to everybody, and individual 
tance, like the figures of men , good fortune must be shared all round. 
squatted before the blaze. | Many of the “beach-combers,” as the white 

Then Mack and his com- | sojourners are called, have accumulated consid 
rades piled on brush until the | erable sumsof money by keeping a private account 
flames leaped high; and be- | with the traders who buy their fish and native 
hind this blaze theycreptaway | produce, and who, while apparently paying full 
to the horses, mounted them, value to the tribe, in reality withheld a large 
and leading the repacked | percentage for their white friends. 
mules, rode straight up the These men in time obtain great influence, and 
side hill until out of range of | taking native wives, are admitted fully to all the 
the firelight. | privileges of the tribe. As chiefs they claim and 

They then turned and rode | use labor according to their rank and station. 
several miles parallel withthe | In crazy boats they start on adventurous 
trail, guiding their course by | voyages, cruising from one desert island to 
faintly seen stars. By and by | another, trusting entirely to luck for provisions 
they struck into the trail, and | when the few eatables brought with them from 
urged their animals forward. | home are consumed. 

They had heard no sound of | Arrived at the selected place, and having with 
Indians in pursuit. | them all the necessary apparatus, such as large 

Before daylight, they turned | iron try-pots, knives, forks, etc., the fishing gang 
off and rode about four miles | immediately proceed to erect huts for their own 
to the left, where they hid | shelter, and trellised smoke-houses in which to eure 
their animals ina little pocket | the fish. They take great care that the roofs ot 
which had grass and water, | these houses shall be water-tight, for although salt 
and betook themselves to a water does not much harm the drying fish, fresh 
quaking-asp thicket near at water is entirely destructive to it. 
hand for rest, and by turns, Inside the huts, two or three sets of open-work 
for sleep. Here they proposed | stages are erected above the smoke-producing fire 
to remain all day, and to go places, and on them the cooked fish is laid for 
on again at night. One of them kept guard at the drying. 
edge of the thicket, overlooking the route and the, ‘“ Béche-de-mer,” called “trepang” by the 
surrounding country. Chinese, is a species of echinoderm, or inverte- 

Late in the afternoon a squad of Indians were | brate marine animal. It is also called the “sea 
discerned in the distance, looking for their trail. | cucumber” from the warty appearance of some 
Crowded behind tufts of buffalo grass, they of the sorts. It is a hideous slug of uniform 
watched this band closely and anxiously. thickness its entire length, with no discoverable 

At sundown a signal-fire about three miles away | eyes, and a triangular mouth containing many 
announced that their tracks had been discovered. sharp teeth. These teeth can be of little use, for 

Sut it would yet be an hour or more before the in the creature’s simple, transparent intestines 
Indians would overtake the little party. nothing has ever been found but sand and water. 

As soon as it grew dark enough to cover their These fishes, when dried, are considered a great 
retreat, Mack and his companions started. They , delicacy by the Chinese. The four kinds, brown, 
crossed the trail, and rode until midnight on the | black, spotted and red, are esteemed as in the 
other side. Then they crossed back again, rode | order placed. 
two miles out to the left, and camped until daylight. The brown is attached to shore localities. It 

Rising again, they took the trail direct, and rode | grows, when matured, about two feet long by 
at as rapid a pace as their animals could be | fourteen inches in circumference, and frequents 
expected to sustain. | only the flat reef bottoms of shallow lagoons. 

Mack thought they had gained a lead during the The black is found in deep water, and is often 
night which would make it impossible for the | dived for at a depth of six or eight fathoms. But 
Indians to come up with them; but at about ten | it is only to be found on a sandy bottom. This 
o’clock they discovered a signal-fire upon a hill not | species is a shiny jet in color; it is as thick as a 
more than a mile off at the left, and somewhat in | man’s leg, and sometimes exceeds two feet in 
advance of them. length. 

The building of this fire was proof that the party The spotted slug is a repulsive-looking monster— 
ahead were scouts, and that the main body of the | a sort of dirty green in color, covered with dull 
Indians was behind. Mack kept his men to the! orange-hued blotches. It is even larger than the 
trail, and they urged their animals forward. black, and possesses a vicious quality not found in 

All that day they rode, but the Indians who were | its fellows. When handled it throws out a quantity 
signalling kept steadily inadvance of them. During | of filmy, sticky threads, which burn the flesh. 
the day they counted no less than seventeen fires, 





The red, the smallest and least valuable species, 
all built at no great distance from the trail; but | rejoices in the stormy waters of the outside reef on 
during all this time not an Arapaho was seen. the rough coral rocks, and consequently can only 
That night, when their horses and mules were be fished for at low tide. 

almost exhausted, the white men made out the dim From the appearance of the ugly, torpid slug, one 
forms of two mountains, a few miles in advance. | would think that movement through its own agency 
Mack knew that these marked the passage of the was impossible; yet it is a fact that fish taken from 
trail out upon the open plains, within a three or | one spot, and placed in separate heaps far away, 
four hours’ ride of Fort Collins. Hidden in the | have travelled back to the exact locality from 
mouth of a canon, they escaped observation. They | which they were taken. 

rested and fed their horses, took food, and before 


When a béche-de-mer fishing party is honestly 
daylight were again in the saddle. 


conducted, nothing can be more joyous and light- 
“If we have any trouble it will come in the pass | hearted than the mob of dusky men and women 
between the mountains,’’ Mack told his comrades. | spread all over the bright blue lagoon, under a 
“If we don’t run against a party of ’em there, , cloudless tropic sky, laughing, singing and playing, 
we’re out of the woods. If we do, it'll take a good | yet mingling a very fair share of labor with their 
bunch of ’em to clean us out, for there’s no cover— | innocent gambols. 
only open ground.” | To the white men engaged, there is a sort of 
As they rode into the pass they saw five Indians | fascination about this life that cannot be realized 
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by those who have not actually gone through it 

a total oblivion of all the trammels of civiliza- 
tion which for the time is charming. 

With a mind relieved of all responsibility, 
no debts to bother, or tiresome engagements to 
with the present so peacefully enjoyable 
future causes a single troubled 


with 


keep; 


that the never 





thought, there may well be in the life of a beach- 
comber a strong and poetic attraction. 
To a man who has buffeted about the world in 


poverty and pain, what can be more restful than 


to drift into one of those havens of tranquillity, 
where the winds and waters never rage, and where 
nature is so bountiful that hunger can be satisfied 
almost without exertion, and the eve never rests 
upon anything that is not fair and glad! 

The storm may rage outside, but what does the 
beach-comber care ? 
slumbering in all its calm beauty; and the wind 
that dashes the huge swells 
coralline breakwater, and flings their scattered 
atoms high in air in snowy 


spray, but serves to fan his slumbers beneath the 
shade of feathery palms. 

The haunts of the béche-de-mer are often 
miles away from the fisher’s camp. So a light 


canoe generally accompanies the party, 


His lagoon is still placidly | 
upon the distant | 


wreaths of radiant 


which, 
when full, is paddled quietly back, all unemployed 





reef, will have her cargo and he the dollars for 
it. As the sun dips toward the western reef, the 
merry canoeing song is heard, keeping time with 
the splash of the paddles as the rowers urge their 
swift course for shore. 

With a great shout, willing hands haul the 
boat with her gristly cargo far up, high and dry, 
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| Bancroft, James Russell Lowell, : Siiteiaion the 
artist, P. T. Barnum,—these are a few of the 
names that will come to every mind. 

Royalty has lost King Karl of Wiirtemberg, 


therefore drew the forward lines “a the vacht so 
that most of the water displaced by motion 
should be pushed under the boat. Her bow at 
the water-line is consequently rather blunt, and 


to eves accustomed to former models, heavy. King Kalakaua of Hawaii, Dom Pedro, late 
Above the water-line it reaches far forward, | Emperor of Brazil, and the Crown Prince of 
|and in shape somewhat suggests the nose of a | Belgium. 


Of statesmen the United States has lost Mr. 
Windom, Secretary of the ‘Treasury; Great 
| Britain, Lord Granville and Mr. William Henry 
Smith; Ireland, Mr. Parnell; Germany, Herr 
Windhorst; France, Jules Grévy; Canada, its 
| veteran Premier, Sir John MacDonald. 

How shall we classify Charles Bradlaugh; and 
| Balmaceda, of Chile; and Prince Napoleon, the 
| Imperialist pretender, of France; and General 
Boulanger? They were not statesmen, but each 
of them filled for a time a large space on the page 
|of current history, and all these names are now 


| erased from the roll of the living. 


shark. The stern, too, has a great over-hang, so 
that the difference between the forty-six feet of | 
water-line, and seventy feet of measurement over 
all, gives a gain of nearly twenty-five feet in 
deck-room. 

This over-hang, to be sure, is only an extreme 
example of a general tendency in modern yacht- 
building. Nor can the carefal rigging and sailing, 
which no doubt helped the G/oriana immensely 
in her races, be called new departures. But her | 
extraordinary speed, her unbroken record of 
eight victories over the fastest vachts from other 
builders prove almost beyond a doubt the sound- 
ness of the new theory upon which her model is 
constructed. Its further development may well 
be watched in all branches of naval architecture 
where speed is to be considered. 

America’s business and pleasure on the seas | 
may thus have received an impetus in 1891 which | 
shall make that year always memorable. 


+r 
PAID HER WAY. 


Every middle-aged Philadelphian can remember 
a wild, picturesque figure that thirty years ago 
was as familiar a sight to the inhabitants of the 
| Quaker city as the Liberty Bell or the wooden 
| statue of Franklin over the door of his famous 
| library. 

“Irish Sheelah,”’ as the town called her, was a 
gaunt woman nearly six feet in height whose 
vacant eyes told her story before she spoke. 


+o 





For the Companion. 


TWILIGHT. 


— seslbon te st oe _ prt yo Above the Arno. | Since she was a child, the children with sound 

day’s catch is undergoing the first stage o oe ee | brains had hooted at her and stoned her. She was 
. Gh * . $ w 3 s : : * : * . 

operation. The smoking fires are laid, and the o> anid to Ghvvecneans = . la child still, with white hair and wrinkles. She 


day’s work is done. 


All now go to bathe, never ceasing the song 


and laugh they started with so early in th 


morning, and then take their evening meal. 


By and by the moon rises from out the surf) 
The natives 


| ring encircling the happy island. 
| now squat round the fires and repeat their stoc 
of stories, tales 
or former deeds of tribal bravery. 
still, bright night they talk and sing, and the 
slip away, one by one, to their huts, and rest ti 
the first glimpse of dawn. 


Then the call of the sea-birds, going forth to 
seek their food, awakens them to one more day 


| of harmless and unregretted toil. 
V. B. CHURCHWARD. 
~@> 
JUST OUR LIVING. 
| What riches give us, let us first inquire ; 


Meat, fire and clothes. What more? 
and fire. 


Meat, cloth 


+o 


TWO NEW TYPES OF BOATS. 


hands occupying themselves in splitting and | 


generally preparing the fish. 
These fish must be cooked 
arrival, or else they 
into a glutinous mass. 
It is first semi-boiled in a native oven, 
all over the Pacific, 


immediately 


When the stones are thoroughly red-hot, 


on 
will speedily run together 


which, 
is merely a hole in the ground 
lined with stones, in which a large fire is kindled. 
the 


Although the American 
same extent, as it once did, float over mercha 
ships trading in every part of the world, yet tl 
country has reason to be proud of present 
well as past achievements on the ocean. 

It is a remarkable fact that in spite of t 
decline of the American merchant marine, sor 
of the most important and useful reforms 
naval architecture have their origin now, 


of goblins, ghosts and demons, 
Far into the 


— Pope. 


flag does not, to the 


When each low- Landing star out-burns 
Its soft mysterious rays, 

As from the prison of faery urns 
Which faery hands upraise. 


It is the hour when life’s constraint 
A moment’s ease is given,— 

When Earth is like a holy saint, 
Stilled, sanctified, and shriven 

And the deep breathing heart grows faint 
To be so near to heaven. 


GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
> ae 
A GLANCE BACKWARD. 


The year whose end is now so near that we 
measure its duration by hours, has been crowded 
with interest. No great war has devastated a 
continent, or changed the boundaries between 
nations. Yet the record of the year past contains 
events that will be memorable in the history of 
every continent. 

Let us begin at the Antipodes. In Australasia— 
a century ago almost an unknown world, now 
a great collection of populous, self-governing 
British colonies—a movement toward confedera- 


| knew nothing; she did not even know that the 
| learning and thought and pleasure was in the 
| world in which other people found their life. 

Her only enjoyment was in the tags of bright 
ribbons stitched to her old skirt, which the children 

‘ gave her from their doll-rags. These were all that 
she would accept from them; she was never known 
to take money. That was the one sound spot in 
her poor, crazed brain—a fierce pride of inde 
pendence. 

Her old mother became helpless. Sheelah could 
not work, but she would take no alms. She donned 
a man’s coat and high hat, and set out “to earn 
money like a man,” only to be followed by larger 
crowds of children than before. Charitable friends 
attempted to send the two helpless women to 
asylums. But Sheelah declared that no one but 
herself should support her mother. On this point 
she was resolute and—sane. 

It occurred to some one to make of her a street 
debt-collector. When a creditor despaired of 
payment of a small bill, he gave it to her. She 
stationed herself with it silently on the curb-stone 
in front of the debtor’s house. She made no 
disturbance, and could not be driven away. But 
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paneay bee made great progress A form of every passer-by understood why the well-known 
constitution has been proposed. ‘The very grotesque figure was there. 


obstacles that have been met by those who favor the 
the union only make it more evident that a 
nation with a mighty future before it already 


exists on the great southern continent. 


The delinquent seldom was able to bear 
mortification for more than one day. 

For twenty-five years the poor, flighty creature 
steadily pursued this strange calling in order, as 
she persisted, to “pay her way.” After her 
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as South America has been the scene of revolu- sectadiaiiie, a - Ps 
: . . ars ‘ she grew r: - ’ P 
tion. In Brazil, after a short contest which | TOMer® death, she grew rapidly more feeble an 


wild. 

But she had one solid comfort. 
I pay my way.” 

The poor demented woman, at whom so many 
people had laughed, died at last. Under her pillow 


threatened to become a serious affair, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic resigned. In Chile the 
victors in a sharp and bloody civil war overturned 
the government. Argentina has passed through 
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“Pm no beggar. 




























































ashes are scraped out, and the fish, enveloped in 
green leaves or damp coarse mats placed in, and 
the whole covered over with a mound of stones. 
Should more heat be thought necessary, another 
fire is lit on its top. 

When the flesh has acquired a sufficient solidity, 
it is spread on the smoke-house stages, and the 


formerly, in the United States. The tea clippers, 
the monitor type of war vessels, the centre-board 
yacht, are examples of what has been done 
heretofore, and we have now to record the pro- 
duction of two new types of boats, radically | 
different from those in common use, and each 


fires started with all sorts of pungent woods. successful in the purpose for which it was | 
After about eight days of continual care in | designed. 


The first and more important is the ‘‘whale- 
back’’ steamer and barge. It is a circumstance 
worthy of note that the origin of this new type 
of vessel, which may yet revolutionize ocean 
traffic, was a small Wisconsin town. The whale- 
back was devised with a view to the grain trade 
of the Lakes only, but the new type of vessel 
was speedily found to be adapted for general use. 

The boat looks like a colossal floating cigar. 
It is made of steel, with sides rounding above as 
well as below the water-line. The small deck-house 
round the smoke-stack near the stern its 
only superstructure. This alone presents the 
resistance ordinary vessels make to breaking 
waves. Over the rest of the log-shaped craft, 


turning the fish and keeping up a regular supply 
of smoke, the curing is finished, and nothing 
remains but to pack the now marketable com- 
modity. On its arrival at its destination it is 
readily sold at prices ranging from two hundred 
and fifty to six hundred dollars per ton. 

Béche-de-mer, when properly ‘saved,’ 
appearance, about the most impossible article of 
food imaginable. It bears a close resemblance to 
old shoe leather, and looks as hard and unmelting. 
This notion, however, is pleasantly dispelled 
when one makes its better acquaintance in soup 
or stew. 

A béche-de-mer fishing community at work on 
one of the lovely Pacific Isles, where there is | 
mutual confidence between the white ‘boss’ 
and his simple dusky assistants, presents one of | wash as completely as they will. 
the pleasantest pictures of life in the South Seas.| The whale-backs have enormous 

Camped, perhaps, on the banks of a busy little | capacity for their draught and the amount of coal 
stream, springing gladly from the dark bush | required to propel them. They tow barges of 
background, dashing along in pretty pertness to| similar design without engines. The world’s 
add its puny contribution to the world of water | attention was drawn to these vessels by 


is, 


in 


is 


beyond, are the huts of the fishers nestling | Charles W. Wetmore, which last summer took a 

beneath the protecting arms of the graceful | huge cargo of grain across the Atlantic. 

cocoanut palms. | On the broad ocean her seaworthiness was 
Away to one side of these brown beehive | proved beyond the power of the Lakes to test it. 

houses blue and silvery wreaths of smoke from | People interested in shipping went to Liverpool 

the curing sheds entwine their feathery sprays | from all over Great Britain to see her. In American | 


| harbors she has since met with like receptions. 
There is little doubt that her type will become 
more and more familiar in the world’s ports. 
When there is direct communication between the 
Lakes and the Atlantic for vessels of all draughts, 


round and through the thick, tangled foliage, till, 
clear of roof, they are lost in the 
immensity above. 

Squatting round and about the cooking fires 
are the stay-at-homes for the day, preparing the 


its shady 


| serious character. 


without masts or other obstruction, the seas may | 


carrying | 


the | 


was left money enough to bury her. 

Even into the grave Sheelah proudly paid her 
own way. 

How many of those who laughed at her 
make her boast? 


a year of great depression, uncertainty and 
anxiety. 

In far Asia a rebellion has broken out in China, 
the bursting into flame of long-smouldering 
embers, and the consequences may be of a most 


could 


a Aa 


“The peace of Europe has been assured’’ by 
the six great Powers ranging themselves in two 
semi-hostile camps: Russia and France on the 
one side; while Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, on the other, have renewed the ‘Triple 
Alliance, to which Great Britain lends support so 
long as its purpose is really peaceful. 

The continued persecution of the Jews in 
Russia, the financial stress, and the famine that 
exists over a part of the country as the year 
closes, have drawn the attention of the world to 
the great northern despotism. 

Except that Portugal has suffered a great loss 
of credit, and has seemed to be, during the whole | 
year, on the brink of revolution, the internal state 
of Europe has been quiet. France, Germany, | 

| Austria, even the Balkan States, have been | ?®! eveliy. a , 
undisturbed; and Italy has witnessed nothing | bow FU Ses Betiove te Puene? ee a 
more exciting than a cabinet crisis, when the | omnes of a knot of peasants standing with their 

a phen backs to the platform. 
ministry of Signor Crispi was defeated. “No. His day’s over,” said one, with a shrug. 

The state of Ireland still occupies much of | «1 knew how it would be when he built his model 
the attention of British statesmen. The most | cottages on the Danish forts.” 
important political events in the United Kingdom | The American asked his friends for an explana- 
were some elections to fill vacancies in Parliament, | | ign the rent k. ii taatianii ‘“ . 

nmany o 1e hills in Irelanc was erepty, 
aa” en a | “there are earthworks supposed to be the fortiti- 
“ ‘ | cations of the Danes. The people believe them to 

Not much has occurred at home to stir popular | },¢ ynder the protection of the fairies. In all these 
passions or to excite political antagonisms. The thousand years they have never been tilled. 
conclusion of reciprocity agreements with Spain,| “Mr. Parnell destroyed some of them a year 
Brazil and other countries, the new apportion- | ago to erect the model cottages intended for the 

| ment of Representatives under the census of | Peasants, instead of their peat cabins. They have 
| 1890, and the going into effect of the International | €VeT forgiven him for it. , 7 
|Copyright law ar the only public mater tot na et aay 
need be mentioned here. The crops of the | ; ‘ ety eee 


: : ’ | kind, and he has a contempt for them in others a5 
| United States were almost universally good; | weakness and folly. These people would be more 


PARNELL. 


An American who was taken by some friends in 
Dublin to a mass-meeting held in the outskirts of 
that city to welcome Parnell, tells the following 
anecdote of the great Irish leader. 

There were more than eight thousand persons 
present. Mr. Parnell was then under the ban 
both of the church and of public opinion, and had 
called on the citizens to hear him in his own 
defence. 

Everything had been done by his political sup- 
| porters to kindle the enthusiasm of the people. 
The trees of the great park were draped with 
green banners; pictures of the Irish harp hung 
from the platform; bands discoursed al) tne 
national music, but the crowd was stolidly indif- 
ferent. When he spoke, only the little group of 
politicians listened or applauded. 


evening meal for the toilers whose dark forms | these curious steamers and their barges may | those of the rest of the world were either barely grateful to him for humoring their fancy about the 
are visible far off on the reef sharply silhouetted | confidently be expected to render the transporta- | up to the average, or below it. The consequences | Danish forts than for all the money invested in 
against the sky-line. tion of Western grain to Europe a far more | of this condition of things will be seen far more | model cottages. He has never won the hearts of 


Close by, in the shadiest retreat of all, where | simple thing than it now is. 
the cool breeze blows strongest, the ‘‘boss”’ of 
the expedition reclines in his hammock, puffing 
lazily at his never absent pipe, and calculating 
how long it will be before that pretty little craft 
he sees in the offing, snugly anchored under the 


Herreshoff sloop-yacht Gloriana. 


for speed, 
turned away 


namely, that the 
on either side, was wrong. 





The other new type of boats is seen in the | 
The designer 
of the Gloriana held that the old idea of a bow 
water should he 
He 


| distinctly in the record of 1892, than in that of | his supporters.” 
the year just closing. “Why do they support him, then?” 
wal .. ; . . “Because he is a strong, shrewd, skilful leader, 
ve yon ye — : net yeor isa tong one, | and the Celt likes to be led. Sooner than any 
and includes many illustrious names: General | other man he falls into line, and submits to his 
Sherman, Admiral Porter, General Joseph E.|eommander. However men may differ as to Mr. 


Johnston, Field Marshal von Moltke, George’ Parnell’s motives or sincerity, nobody can deny 
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that he is a born commander; but as soon as he | the entire British navy resting upon them. Behold! 
drops the sceptre his followers will desert him.” | alongside the big Britisher a gig, containing the 

This hint may serve to throw a little fresh light | commander of the little fleet, and in its wake a | 
second gig carrying a load of Spanish sand, in 
| the centre of which fluttered the royal standard! 


on the mysterious character of the notable man | 
whose life has just passed into history 


+ or 
POWDERED HAIR. 


The poet Arnault tells in his “Souvenirs d’un | 
Sexagenaire” of an amusing experience which he 
had at Marseilles after the French Revolution. | 
He and his friend Lenoir were cordially received | 
by the circle of aristocrats at Marseilles, among 
whom were many other exiles from Paris. 

But the community of aristocrats regarded the | 
costume of the new-comers with dislike and dis- 
trust. They themselves wore long coats, full 
trousers and low shoes; Arnault and Lenoir wore | 
short coats, tight trousers and boots. They adhered | 
to the old custom of wearing the hair long and 
parted, brushed over the ears, and tied in a braid 
at the back and powdered, while the strangers had 
short hair, without powder. | 

The old aristocrats associated their own garb | 
with the royal institutions which had been | 
abolished, and looked upon all who dressed differ- | 
ently as infected with revolutionary sentiments. | 

| 
| 





Arnault and Lenoir were determined not to 
yield to a prejudice, but when a lady, in sending | 
them an invitation to her reception by a friend, | 
asked that friend to try to persuade them to | 
powder their hair, they decided to act. They | 
appeared at the reception in gigantic wigs—the 
ugliest, most awkward and ill-fitting they could 
find—loaded with pomade and powder. | 

When they appeared, the incongruity of their 
costume caused the company to break into bois- 
terous but good-natured laughter. The host, after 
the merriment had subsided, said: 

“My friends, you have produced the desired 
effect. 1 fear that those wigs are uncomfortable. | 
Would you like to retire and remove them?” 

“Remove our wigs? We know too well what we 
owe to society.” 

“Well, wear them through luncheon if it amuses 
you,”’ said the host. 

“Through the day and always. Since you judge 
us by our garb we shall wear wigs and powder as 
long as we stay in Marseilles.” 

But their friends protested so earnestly that this 
was not the fact that at last they allowed their 
aristocratic locks to be burned in the fireplace, and 
the company adjourned to the dining-room. 


+e 
FREE PASSES. | 

A farmer occupied a seat in a railroad car with a 
lawyer. The conductor came; the farmer gave | 
him his ticket, which he had purchased at his 
station. The lawyer took a card out of his pocket, 
and showed it to the conductor, who glanced at it 
and went on. 

The lawyer saw the farmer eye his card askance. 
‘Don’t you find tickets pretty cheap on this road?” 
asked the lawyer. | 

“Tolerably cheap, I suppose,” answered the 
farmer, ‘“‘considering that I have to pay your fare 
as well as my own!” 

The lawyer knew very well what the other 
meant. He was aware that in his State, as well as 
in several others, public meetings had been held | 
in which the railroad companies had been de- 
nounced as enemies of the public interest, and 
corrupters of legislation. | 

It had been found that the charges against the | 
railroad companies of obtaining or preventing | 
legislation had little foundation in the shape of | 
evidence; but it had also been found that nearly 
every person who possessed any influence had | 
received a free pass. | 

Among those who were favored in this way were 
members of the legislature, State officers, judges, 
county, city and town officers, editors and pub. 
lishers of newspapers, lawyers, large merchants, 
and even clergymen. 

In a few instances, these free passes were given 
in return for services which had been rendered. 
In a much greater number they were given as a 
sort of “retaining fee,’ to secure friendly influence | 
or to prevent unfriendly influence. 

Though this practice may not actually influence | 
legislative action, it has an appearance of doing 
so. Public confidence in the fairness and fear. | 
lessness of legislators is greatly lessened. | 

There is, besides, a distinct injustice in it. In 
the long run, those who travel upon railroads 
without free passes must pay the expense of the 
transportation of those who travel with them. 
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“GETTING EVEN.” 





The Duke of Edinburgh is the least popular of | 
all the royal family of England, and if half the 
stories told of him are true, he stands as high in 
the people’s estimation as he deserves to stand. 

It is told of him that when a junior officer in the | 
English navy he once fell into disgrace, and the | 
Captain of the ship, who was also Admiral of | 
the Fleet, felt obliged to devise special discipline. | 

One day the Captain ordered the officer of the | 
deck ashore—they were at a Spanish station, | 
and the Duke was officer of the deck—to dig and 
bring off to the ship, without assistance, a boat- | 
load of sand. This was his Royal Highness’s pun- 
ishment. 

Two boats were lowered, a very angry royal 
sailor took his place in one of them, and towing 
the other in its wake, pulled ashore and began his | 
labor. | 

Some time later word was given the Captain of | 
the approach of a craft flying the royal standard. | 
For two minutes he gave orders without stopping | 
for breath, and in less time than it takes to tell it 
bunting was run up, the men were at the guns, the 
Marine Corps in line on deck, the yards manned, 
and all necessary preparation made for the recep- 
tion of the approaching man-of-war 

The Captain, also Admiral, after getting himself | 
into full dress uniform,—cocked hat, gold lace and | 
dangling sword,—took the deck, chest extended 
and shoulders made up, as if he felt the honor of 


regulation evolutions, and when he thought he had 
gone far enough, he went aboard, apparently well 
pleased with his morning’s work. 


officer! It was a silly joke, but then this Prince 








THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 











The youthful Duke forced his Captain through 


Before going ashore he had buttoned the 
standard under his uniform, for the express 
purpose of “getting square” with his superior 


was never credited with having either tact or 
consideration for others. 





A New Serial. 


In the next issue of The Companion, the Double 
New Year’s Number, will be begun a fine new story 
by the popular author, Homer Greene, entitled 


“A Tale of the Tow-Path.” 





THE ROSE OF GORZE. 


The story of the “Red Rose of Gorze,” as 
charming as it is true, is often told by Germans to 
illustrate the touching loyalty of a subject and the 
grateful remembrance and appreciation of his 
sovereign. In August, 1870, a German officer was 
lying wounded in the house of a French family, 
near the little town of Gorze in Lorraine. He had 
received six wounds in the battle of Mars-la-Tour, 
five of them as he lay on the ground, while the 
fight surged around him; and e was scarcely 
expected to recover. 


The French family in whose house he was 
quartered nursed their wounded enemy with much 
kindness and skill. 

One morning the officer found placed in a glass 
by his bedside a beautiful red rose, just opening, 
which the daughter of the house had brought in 
from the garden while he slept. Its scent and | 
beauty were refreshing to the sick man, but instead 
of keeping it, he sent his soldier-servant at once 
with it to Gorze, where the King of Prussia’s 
headquarters were, and told him to give that rose | 
to the King, with the message that one of his 
wounded officers had sent it to him. | 

The King put the rose in his button-hole, and | 
inquired the name of the officer. | 

“Captain von Zedwitz, 724 Regiment of the | 
Line,” was the reply. | 

When Captain von Zedwitz was sufliciently | 
recovered to be moved to Berlin, he found that his | 
red rose had become quite famous, for showers of 
roses—red roses—were sent to him from all sides, 
so that his rooms were full of them. | 

In March of the next year, six months after the 
original rose had faded, Zedwitz had occasion to 





| ask an audience of the Emperor King. | 


He was received most graciously, and at the 
Emperor’s request told the story of the battle of 
Mars-la-Tour. Then, to Captain von Zedwitz’s 
surprise, the Emperor spoke of the rose which had 
been sent to him at Gorze, and again thanked |the 
officer for it. As Zedwitz was leaving the Emperor, 
he met the Crown Prince, who in his conversation | 
also recalled the rose with a smile. | 

Even then Captain von Zedwitz had not heard | 
the last of his famous rose, for on the following 
Christmas he had the pleasure of receiving 4 
autograph letter from the Emperor enclosing an 
emblematical picture—a stone bearing the date, | 
August 19, 1870, Gorze; partly covered by the 
tricolor of the Confederation, a Prussian infantry 
helmet with oak-wreath below, and the Iron Cross 
with ribbon. <A rose in dull silver was introduced 
in the gold frame. } 


MUSICAL SIGNALLING. 


Itis a theory which seems to have been confirmed 
by practical experiment that a pure tone of voice, 
such as that used in singing, penetrates to a much 
greater distance than mere noise. This idea has 
given rise to a new system of marine signalling, | 
to be used either at night or in foggy weather, and | 
based entirely upon the action of successful 


| musical tones. 


A limited number of combinations of notes can 
be made to carry on a) the conversation necessary 
between approaching vessels to avoid collision, or 
between light-houses and ae points of the 
coast, in order to prevent wrecks. 

Four notes, for example, serve to ask, ‘Which 
way are you heading?” and two others mean, “I 
am steering southeast.” 

The system can be employed on a large scale by 
means of machinery consisting of a keyboard, on 
which the operator would play, and “speaking 
apparatus.”’ It is expected that by such —— 
communication may be established at a distance 
of two miles. The invention can be adapted to the 
Morse code of signals when it becomes necessary 
to spell out names or words. 


EXPENSIVE, AFTER ALL. 


It makes little or no difference how low the price 
of a thing may be, if one has no money with 
which to buy it. Many a “ne’er-do-weel,” search- 
ing for a land where he may live in luxury for 
almost nothing, has discovered that there is sure to 
be some obstacle to his success in every country to 
which he goes. 


“I can tell you,” said a recently returned trav- 
eller, who was clad much after the fashion of Mr. 
Richard Swiveller, “I tell you, Argentina’s the 
place to go! Everything is dirt cheap there! Why, 
you can get a splendid fat turkey for twenty 

ents!” 


s! 

“Whew!”’ said one of the interested bystanders. 
“If I'd been in your place, I should have stayed 
there!” 

“Would you now!” remarked the traveller, 
eying his friend meditatively. ‘Well, then, since 
you’d have stayed, probably you can tell me how 

was to get the twenty cents, in Argentina?” 


BROTHERLY CRITICISM. 


It is unwise, as a general thing, to ask other 
people what they think of our work. The result 
may be unpleasant both for them and for us. 


Two ministers were discussing the process of 
sermon-writing. 

“Now with me,” said one of them, “the only 
really hard things to manage are the introduction 
and the conclusion. You remember the sermon I 
preached at the installation of Brother So-and-So 
not long ago? Well, I flattered myself that the 
exordium and the peroration of that sermon were 
pretty well done. Do you remember what you 
thought of them?” 

“Yes,” said the other minister. “I remember 
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; ; | Camphorated Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), 25 * 
It doesn es only things that are | Carbolated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), . 25 “ 
i sell. 
varnished to se FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 
We shall be glad to send you, free, the ‘‘People’s . 
Text.Book on Varnish,” from which you will be-| Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
come See ag not = varnish a pina Hen ~ put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to : 

care for proper varnish on housework, piano, | TCe!ve value for your money. If any 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 

—S things. stitute, decline it. 


he intention is to help you avoid the losses that = 
DO NOT BE CHEATED. 
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come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 


FRAN . MURPHY, President. | ; 
Other Otiees N eark NS. tou oe sw | Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 
| BAILEY’S RUBBER 





Factories : Newark and Chicago. 


- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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W. BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil | 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


+ 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is theref>re far more eco- 
, nomical, costing less than one 
i centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EAasILYy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &C0O., Dorchester, Mass. 
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SS Ox oS 
gives elasticity and ease to every step taken by 
the wearer. It breaks the sheck of jarring of the 
body when pee T and is particularly adapted to all 
who are obliged to be on their feet. To those suffering 
from Spinal, Kidney, Rheumatic and Nervous 
Affections, it will be found a great relief. The rubber 
with its annular projections is as soft as velvet, thor 
oughly vulcanized, always elastic, leather-covered next 
to the foot, and can be instantly edpestes inside of the 
boot, directly under the heel. All sizes, 25 cents per 
pair, mailed upon receipt of price. At all dealers. 
What People Say Who Wear Them: 
“Send six pairs more; they are a grand success.” 
“Entirely satisfactory ; send four pairs more.” 
“They give instant relief ; send me three pairs more.” 
Endorsed by physicians for nervous troubles. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue mailed Free. Everything in Rubber Goods. 


42 MARCHES AND 38 BEST COMPOSERS OF 
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QUICKSTEPS BY UROPE AND AMERICA. 
_@ @ + ¢ 7] 
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Arranged for PIANO or ORGAN, makin an Ele ant Book of 128 pases, from Full-Sized 

Sheet-Music Plates, and costing $14.80 in sheet form. It contains: 

\. & H. A. Co.’s th Anniversary. Harrison and Morton’s,. . Durkee | Rossi, ....... . Johnson 
Bersarglieri (op. 99), . Ejilenberg | Hewitt’s Decoration Day, ._ Hewitt | Scipio, Four Hands, .. . Handel 
Birthday March, . . . Schumann | Kettle Drum (op. 7D, Nebelung | Singer’s Joy (op. 14), . Herrman 
3laine’s Grand Nomination, Noles | Lohengrin Bridal, . . . . Wagner | Smith’sGrand, ... . . Martin 
Boccaccio (Von Suppe),. Konradin | Marksman’s, .... . . . Faust | Sultan’s Band, .... . Brown 
Cleveland’s Second erm,. . Noles | Napoleon (op. 104), . . . . Parlow | Swedish Wedding, . . Sédermann 











‘oss and CrescentGrand, . Noles | News Boys’, ... . . . . Riley | Trifet’s Grand (op. 182), . . Wedel 
Echoing Trumpets, .. ._. Noles | Night March of Brigands, . . Norris | Triumphale,... .. . Concone 
Eglinton Quickstep, . . . F. W. M. | Nobel Prater (op. 36), . . . . Rab | Turkish Patrol (Michaelis), Krug 
Erminie, Piano & Violin, Jakobowsky | Old South Grand, .. . . Turner | Vienna, Four Hands, . . . Gordon 
Fatinitza, 3 . Von Sup Overland (op. 240), . . . ... Faust Village Parade Quickstep, . Allen 
Se” Bebr PORCRRA, ... «- ».. »« Muiikepon | Warresors,.. «s+ Burgmiiller 
Funeral (op. 175) . . . . .Smith | Radetzky, Four Hands, . Strauss | Wavesofthe Ocean, ... . ake 
Gov. Burleigh’s Reception, Brooks |! Returning Home, . . . . Elson! Wedding, Mendelssohn 


This book, containing ALL of above, sent by mail, postage paid, for 30 cts.; 4 books, $1. 
Send all orders to F. M. TRIFET, 408 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 











“The Lyceum League of America.” 








The Successful Beginning. — Last October THE | Our Free Equipment.—To mark our interest in 
Yourtn’s Companion first announced its offer to organize, | the fitting of young men for public duties, we make 
equip and maintain the Lyceum League of America. | this offer: To every Club of 10 or more young men 
Its object was to train young men for the duties of | who organize under this plan, we will furnish a full 
citizenship. Equipment Free. This consists of a Charter with seal 

The plan was greeted at once with the warmesi | for framing; Cushing’s Manual, Condensed Rules and 
commendation both from eminent educators, siates- |Maxims for Debate; President's Gavel ; various blank 
men, and the public press. Young men have been | forms; and a Secretary’s Book. The Secretary’s Book 
quick to appreciate the advantages of such an organ- | contains the League constitution,suggestions to officers, 
ization, and have acted promptl. and with enthusiasm. | hints for by-laws, model of minutes, etc., and blank 

To-day more than 1500 Lyc™ ‘eague Clubs have | pages for the record of 80 meetings. 
either been organized or are i: ess of organization. In addition, we shall send out General Messages to 

Already every State and Territury is represented in | the League, written by eminent Americans, and fre 
this great chain of Lyceum Clubs, «..mprising a mem- | quent Bulletins, containing subjects for Debate, with 
bership of not less than 20,000 of our most promising | suggestions as to reading, etc.; and news of the League 
young men, all devoted to the cultivation of a higher How to Start.—Interest young men (of the right 
standard of American citizenship. sort) in the advantages of such a society. If they 

There is no reason why the League should not number | decide to organize, write that they wish to form a 
200,000. Let young men, all over the nation, in schools, | Lyceum Club. We will send you a printed blank 
in churches, in manufactories, enter this movement. form, and Special Instructions about forming a Club 








thinking they were very good, but too far apart.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MACHINIST. 
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What the Trade Offers to Boys. 


| that of superintendent, the way lies open. 
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| any increase during the period of the indenture, 

but the majority of employers add to the pay 

from $1.00 to $1.50 per week per year. At the 
end of the third vear the rate of wages runs | 
from $10.00 to $12.00 per week. 

The average in a machine shop is not 
expected to become competent until he has had 
an experience of at least five years. At the end 
of three years, if zealous and intelligent, he is 
advanced by degrees to the full pay of journey- 


boy 


| men. 


As he is independent at the end of three years, 
his future rests upon himself If he has the 
ambition to qualify for the position of foreman or 


Most of those whose opinions are of value 


| believe that the apprentice system is the best for 


A thorough machinist is supposed to know how 

to ‘manufacture all kinds of machinery in accord- | 
ance with drawings. His field of work is mainly | 
in the machine shop. 
This is equipped with 
the tools that enable 
him to work with pre- 
cision. 

Chief among these 
are the lathe, the plan- 
er and the drill. He 
should be competent 
to use each with fa- 
cility. Taking the 
castings as they come 
from the foundry, and 
the forgings from the 
blacksmith’s shop, he 
shapes them to the de- 
tailed drawings, and 
is successful in pro- 
portion to the skill which he shows in measure- 
ment and taste in finishing. 

In Boston, machinists of ordinary ability are 
paid from $12.00 to $18.00 per week, of ten hours 
per day; Saturday, nine hours. Superior men 
receive from $19.50 to $21.00 per week. The 
trade is not crowded with first-rate men. 

Assistant foremen are paid about $1.00 to $3.00 
per week more than the workman 
of the highest class. Foremen are 
paid from $24.00 to $30.00 per 
week. 

The foreman must have the abil- 
ity to calculate the time taken in 
completing a job. It is his duty to 
inspect the work in progress so as 
to prevent errors of construction. 

He also lays out all classes of work 
and is expected to exercise good 
judgment in having it done eco- 
nomically as well as satisfactorily. 


Dy hud 


sl 





In large machine works to which an iron foun- 
dry is attached, the most responsible position is | 
filled by the superintendent. 

The first-rate superintendent is a mechanical 
engineer; in this country a man who can design, 
draw and estimate the cost 
of machinery. He is also a 
practical machinist, and has 
a general knowledge of foun- 
dry operations. He gives 
orders to the heads of the 
several departments, and is 


| a boy learning the trade. 


If he is smart he finds | 
opportunities to attain proficiency in the use of | 
every tool in a shop. 





| 
| 
The course of instruction for the complete 


trade varies according to the ideas of the heads of 
the different shops. But however arranged, the 
knowledge acquired is about the same. 

The boy learns to dress rough castings, to drill | 
holes in castings or bars, to thread nuts and bolts, | 
to do filing and chipping, which mean the plain 
shaping of metals having flat surfaces. 

With the lathe he 
learns the art of 
turning. This gives 
him the power to 
shape any circular 
body that is intend- 
ed to form a part in 
the construction of 
a machine. 

With the planer 
he acquires skill in 
dressing off large 
flat surfaces, as a 
carpenter planes 
wood. He is also 
taught howto adapt, 
in the erection of a 
complete machine, 
those parts that he 
has made. 

As he must un- 
derstand mechani- 
cal drawing, he is 

supposed to learn it at a night school. He 
is encouraged to take home from the shop 
the parts of machinery on which he may 
be working, in order to make drawings of 
them. 

If he intends to qualify for the position 
of superintendent, he can study mechanical 
engineering at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Boston, or at any kindred 
school. 

The best place for a boy to learn the 
complete trade of machinist is the large, 
first-rate job-shop, where work of every 

sort is done, new work and repairs of machinery. 

On entering he is sent at once to help some 
journeyman at either planing, drilling or fitting, 
and by passing from one to another, according to 
the requirements of the job in hand, learns how 








constant in supervision. The 
pay of a superintendent va- 
ries from $2,000 to $5,000 
per year. In very extensive 
works it goes much higher. 

Boys of from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age are 
taken to learn the trade of 
machinist. A preference is 
given to those of eighteen 
years for the reason that the 
limit of service is only three 
years. 

In many of the important 
shops the boy is indentured, 
and good faith assured by retaining $1.00 per | 
week out of his wages until the completion of the 
term. Then the back money is paid in full. The | 
punishment for running away is the loss of back | 
money. 

Boys beginning are paid from $3.00 to $5.00 | 
per week. In most cases where a portion of the 
weekly pay is retained by the employers, the first 
year rate is $5.00 per week. Some don’t give 


r 
Ihe Ploner 


to use all the tools. When a boy is not bound, 
unless very bright, the employer, finding that he 
proves useful with any particular tool, lets him 


| continue to work with it while he remains in the 


shop. The result 1s that he eventually becomes a 
specialist as a planer, lathe-hand or fitter, and | 
goes no further toward the attainment of the | 
complete trade. | 


There are thousands of shops where special | 


| tissue scraped off, and while warm, a 


| color, if possible, for the head, feet and 


| lady 


machines only are built and repaired, and there 
are shops specially for repairing certain machines. 

Owners of patents, to save expense, set up 
shops to manufacture their own machines. In 
few, if any of such, can a boy learn the complete | 
trade of machinist. ‘The utmost he can do is to 
become a specialist. 

Many of the employers, who are practical | 
machinists, and many of the superintendents, | 
believe that a boy cannot do better than learn 
the principles of the complete trade in a trades’ 
school. By working at a low rate of wages he | 
will then be able to finish up ina regular machine | 
shop. There are several schools of this kind in | 


| existence, and the city of Boston is now getting | 


up one. GrorGE HENRY Bassett. 


+r 
For the Companion. 


TWO MERRYTHOUGHTS. 


In an old English cook-book, a recipe for 
dressing a hare begins, ‘First catch your hare!” 
So in this case we will suppose a pair 


| from Fig. 
| lady’s, fastening the cane to the right hand by 


| ‘Darby and Joan.” 


3, in the same manner as the old 


softening the wax. The buttons on back and 


| front of coat can be applied with specks of yellow 


paint. 


DARBY. JOAN. 

Here you have a happy-looking old couple- 
Send them as ‘‘good wishes”’ 
for Christmas, birthdays or valentines, or utilize 
them as penwipers. Ingenuity will suggest 
plenty of uses for them. Sent on a birthday 





of nice plump chickens to have been 
caught, slain, dressed, cooked and eaten, 
and the ‘‘wish-bones’’—the tidbit which 
generally falls to the children’s share— 
nicely polished, every bit of meat and 


string tied tightly around the lower 
part or legs, to draw them closer to- 
gether. Drying in that position, they 
will not look, as one of our children 
said of the first one we experimented 
with, ‘‘so much like a straddle-bug.”’ 
Next obtain some sealing-wax, flesh- 











hands; small piece of quaker-gray, or 
any color preferable, flannel for the 
suits; a tiny piece of white cotton-wadding for 
the hair; a little fine white nainsook or muslin 
for the collars and old lady's kerchief; a straight 
twig an inch and a half long for the old man’s 
cane, and your ‘‘outfit’’ is complete. 

Take the larger wish-bone for the old man. 
Soften your sealing-wax over a lamp, and make | 
a round head on the top of each bone, molding 
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FIG. 1. 


the features with your moistened thumb and 
finger; being sure to keep them wet, else the wax 
will stick and burn. The wrinkles, eyes, etc., | 
can be made with the heated end of a hairpin. 
Hold the back of the head over the light for a , 
second, and immediately apply the cotton hair, | 
while the wax is soft,—just a mite at the back | 


6 
FIG. 5. 
with this rhyme, they were greatly appreciated : 
Two Merrythoughts I send to thee 
On this thy natal day; 


Keep them as memories of me, 
en far, thou art, away. 


yy 


FIG. 6. 
Any boy or girl with a spark of ‘poetry in 
their souls’’ will readily originate countless 
jingles to accompany 





their Merrythoughts. 





WAIST LINE 


Here are a few for 
those born without the 
“divine afflatus,”’ and 
consequently unable to 








FIG. 2. 


for the bald-headed man, but well covering the | 
old lady’s cranium, and twisting the surplus ina 
pug behind. The heated hairpin will give her a 
‘sparting.”’ Apply a piece of wax like shoes at 
the end of each leg. Cut from the nainsook two 
tiny strips (Fig. 
1), double and sew 
firmly around the 
neck of each wish- 
bone, for a collar. 
Then from the 
gray flannel cut 
the old lady’s 
dress (Fig. 2). Sew up the back, turn and 














FiG. 3. 
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gather at the neck and waist-line. 
Annie, Mamie and Jennie, 
you who love to dress those tiny 
china dolls, will know just how 
to do it. Next cut two pieces 
of flannel from Fig. 3, roll each 
tightly, sew up, and after stick- 
ing a little piece of sealing-wax 

at one end of each for hands, 

sew firmly but neatly to the 

old lady’s shoulder-place. Cut 

from the nainsook a three-cor- 

nered kerchief (Fig. 4), fasten 
it over her shoulders, and our old 
*Joan”’ is finished. 

Now from the gray stuff cut the old man’s 
trousers (Fig. 5). Cut the line A B. Double 
EC and DF to A B, and sew up. Turn, and 
| putting them on the old gentleman, sew firmly. 
| Cut the coat and coat-collar according to pattern 
(Figs. 6 and 7). 

After attaching them neatly, make the arms 


write ‘“‘doggerel by the 

yard ;”’ 

= ign vg old couple, Darby 
uy heart lest greetings 


Onvey ; 
Witha Sweet, loving wish 
with each wish-bone, 
For “happy returns” of the 
day. 


big Seeptenge, my 
va 
With = ‘to ‘thee I send, 
Trusting —= love of thine 
and m 
May nev: — r have an end. 





Christmas greetings with “Darby and Joan,” 
And Christmas wishes with each wish-bone. 


a 


FIG. 7. 


HANNAH SEDGWICK. 





ON THE DESERT. 


Not long ago some miners who had lost their 
way in one of the most desert parts of Arizona, 
about ninety miles below Phoenix, came upon 


FIG. 4. 


the ruins of an “Indian fort’? which had hitherto 
been unknown to white men. It was in the midst 
of a desert so waterless and uninhabitable, and 
so nearly impassable on account of the absence 
of any growing thing, that no white man had 
ever passed there before. But these ruins, upon 
examination, turned out to have once been the 
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habitation of a great number of people. They 
were at least a square mile in extent. In the 
midst was a lofty structure which was half-dwel- 
ling, half-fortification. 

It was in a series of walls and terraces, the 
lowest one of which had evidently been the site 
of extensive gardens. Upon the top of a smaller 
terrace within, there were hundreds of boulders 
brought from the Gila, four miles distant, and | 
evidently intended to roll down upon the heads 
of enemies below. 

In the topmost terrace or inclosure were found 
many skeletons and human bones. Probably 
the place had been besieged, and the people had 
died of starvation. 





To this place water had been brought from the 
Gila in a ditch thirty feet wide, the remains of 
which were found. 

These people understood the art of making the 
deserts which they occupied ‘blossom as a rose.” 
By patience and their own efforts they obtained 
water for their gardens, and lived in plenty until, 
perhaps, the encroachments of the Spaniards 
brought upon them the enemies who destroyed 
them. 

a aicr Orare i 
For the Companion. 


THE OLD STRAGGLER’S 
STORY. 


door,’’ was the whisper which ran around among 
the children at a little country 
twenty years ago. 


schoolhouse, | 
| feller who called himself Jean 


It was nearing time for the forenoon recess on | 


a warm day in June. The doors and windows 
were open. 


of a person of very strange appearance, who 


Peeping out, we could catch glimpses | 
| as it come along April I bought 


seemed to be looking round him in a meditative | 


mood. 

‘“‘Boys may have their recess,’’ said the teacher. 

But instead of the usual rush for the open air, 
all the boys walked cautiously to the threshold to 
reconnoiter the very odd-looking straggler-man. 
Not only were his grizzly hair and beard of 
phenomenal length and abundance, but his garb 
was strange; and he leaned upon an old brass- 
bound rifle. We were all too timid to proceed 
farther. ‘‘It’san Indian,’’ one whispered. 
‘He'll shoot us.”’ 

Some of us hurried back to the pro- 
tection of our seats. Then the schoolmis- 
tress came to the door to view our singular 
caller. 

His clothes seemed to be made from 
worn, yellowed leather; the trousers laced 
up at the outside of the leg. In one side of 
his belt hung a powder-horn, on the other 
what seemed to be the bone handle of a 
long’ knife. On his head was a large, 
pouchy cap of long brown fur. 

**You had all better come in and let me 
shut the door,”’ said the startled school- 
mistress, in a low voice. ‘I believe the 
poor old man is crazy.”” 

But at this juncture he spoke. 

*“‘Don’ty be afeard! Don’ty be afeard of 
me! My ole gun aint loaded,’’ he said, 
in a creaking but cheery voice. And he 
smiled so encouragingly and looked so 
pleased to see us grouped round the door that 
some of the boldest of us laughed. 

*sPooty good schoolhus you’ve got here now- 
adays, miss,” he went on. ‘‘Better’n bigger’n the 
old un uster be that I went tu. The old school- 
hus got burnt up long ’fore you remember of. 
It burnt up one night while school was a-keepin’. 
All the marster’s books and his old green-hide 
and ruler burnt up with it! Haw! haw! 
said I sot it afire!’’ Here the strange old man 
creaked off a long, hearty laugh. 

These declarations seemed to alarm our good 
schoolmistress anew. She drew us inside, closed 
the door and locked it. After a time the man 
went along the road to the next farm-house, the 
old Bancroft homestead. 

At the noon intermission Phil 
Bancroft, who went home with the schoolmistress 
for-lunch, brought back much information about 
the eccentric stranger. Grandpa Bachelder knew 
him. His name was ‘old Billy Dennett.” 


| country. 


}and had only a hundud and 
| forty pelts in the spring. 
| pardner didn’t like it, and said 
| he was goin’ down on the Yal- 


| Billy ? 
“There’s an old straggler-man out at the | Jaques?” 


| great 


They | 


| makin’ a whole new set. 
and May | 


| 


He and Grandpa Bachelder had been boys | 


together, and went to the same school. One 
winter they had trouble with the schoolmaster; 
and a few nights later the schoolhouse burned. 
Billy Dennett, then a youth of eighteen, was 
accused of setting it on fire, and for that reason 
had run away. Now, when nearly seventy years 
old, he had come wandering back to his child- 
hood’s home, all the way from “the Upper 
Missouri region,’’ where he had been a trapper. 
Few of his youthful acquaintances survived; 
some of these had wholly forgotten him, the 
others had thought of him as fifty years dead. 
But he was a good-natured old soul, and soon 
gained a host of admiring friends among the 
boys, to whom his stories of adventure proved an 
endless delight. 

Grandpa Bachelder gave him an old cooper 
shop at the edge of the sugar-maple grove to live 
in, and there I passed some of the pleasantest 
hours of my boyhood. In that old shop, of a 
rainy holiday or an evening, we lads would 
gather to listen to Old Billy’s tales of Indians, 
grizzly bears and panthers. 

For forty years the old man had trapped beaver 
on the tributaries of the Upper Missouri, generally 





with a partner. He had lost a great many | 
partners. Indeed, a partner seemed to have no | 


I was sure thar war plenty of ‘em asleep inside; 


“Thar warn’t none of the Indians in sight, but 





long tenure of life in that wild and lawless fer thar war the smoking brands of their fire. 


story was, ‘“‘One time when me and my pardner | 
was a-trappin’.”” 
“Same pardner as before, Uncle Billy ?”’ some 


lad would interrupt. 





arter, by the Blackfeet. “Twas ’nother one as 
voyageur name. 


in the main. They were chiefly accounts of 


escapes from or fights with the ever-present | as gentle like as if they’d ben soft-shelled eggs, 
Not the most thrilling of the old|and tiptoed back through the willers to my 
trapper’s stories, yet the one which now comes | boat. 
| first to my mind, was that of a singular accident | a call on strangers. 
whereby his life was saved on the Missouri River. | their mornin’ dreams. 


Blackfeet. 


‘‘Me and my pardner had bad 
luck that season,”’ said the old 


man. ‘Somethin’, or some 
disease, got amongst beaver. 


We wintered on Milk River, 


My 


lerstone.”’ | 
‘“*What partner was he, Uncle 
Was it Peter, or 


*“‘No, none of them pardners, 
but a kind of ord’nary little 


Baptist Gadette. He was no 
shakes of a _ pardner; 
hadn’t no luck with traps. So 


him out and started down 
river alone with the fur in a 
bateau that we owned. 

“There was a trading post 
near whar Fort Union was 
afterwards built; and I meant 
to make a quick run of it, on 
high water. Allus when 
trappin’, vou must get out 
to a tradin’ post once in a 


| of them cottonwood stubs! My rifle was back at 
‘No, not that one; he got killed the spring the bateau; fer I’d no thought of runnin’ onto 
Injins thar. 
called himself Peter Michel,’’ or some similar | once in a thousand times. 
I am still inclined to believe | a big Injin fighter. 
that the most of Old Billy’s narratives were true | allus laid as low as I poss’bly could. 


























Old Billy’s favorite way of beginninga | The lodges looked like Mandans, but I couldn’t | 
be sure but what they was Ogallah Sioux, fer 
that tribe war great rangers in them days. 


| 
| 


“Boys, I warn’t long a-tiptoeing behind one 


*Twas a thing as wouldn't happen 
Besides, I war never 
When Injins war plenty I 


“Then I picked up my axe and my camp things 


‘Twar too airly in the day ter be makin’ 
I didn’t want ter disturb 


“T got back ter the bateau, put | 
in my things and tried ter shove 
her back into the water. But 

she’d settled into the mud 
some. I couldn’t move 
her fer a long spell. I 
didn’t dare ter tug at her 
fer fear of makin’ a noise. 
So I kept pushin’ steady, 
and keepin’ a sharp eye 
back toward the Injin 
camp. And as I was 
a-pushin’ and a-push- 
in’, what should 
come a-trottin’ 
through the willers 
but one of their 
poor little peeked- 
nosed, mangy 
Injin dogs. 
“The little var- 





\ mint had smelt 


OAM, 


i 
) i 


A Terrible Fall. 


while, boys, fer supplies and things. ‘‘I’d picked 


|my time fer a late moon, fer I meant to float 
/along mostly in the 


night-time when I got 
out on the ole Missouri, so as to keep clear of the 
Indians that was allus watchin’ about in the 
spring-time. 

“Now I want ter tell ye about the Missouri, 
boys. ’Taint like no other livin’ river as ever I 
saw. Tis allus riley and a-burrowin’ into the 
mud; allus a-shiftin’ its bed and a-rootin’ down 
its banks, like an ole yaller hog; allus a-boilin’ 
and a-turnin’ itself over and under. 

‘When I got out of Milk River onto the 
Missouri it was rollin’ along as full as it could be, 
an’ a-plowin’ out the bends and bars of last year, 
It’s the most discon- 





| 


me, I s’pose, and had come a-trottin’ out with 
his nose down on my track. When he looked up 
and saw me, he guv a suddint jump ‘bout a foot 
into the air. But he didn’t bark; he only growled. 

“T tell ye, boys, the sweat kinder started out 
on me then. I expected every minute the ugly 
little cur wud bust out a-barkin’. I patted my 
leg to him and tried hard ter ‘tice him up ter me 
and git his confidence. But he kept brustled and 


showed his teeth. Then along come another one | ‘long with it. 
of ’em, and he brustled and begun ter growl, too. | the blufi was all coming down. 





war gravelly, cavin’ bluffs. But I saw a kind of 
gap whar I 'magined a crick come in. 

**’Twar nigh a mile down to the crick. But 
arter a look both ways, I made fer it. Thar 
didn’t seem no other chance. If I could slip 
inter that crick-mouth where there war plenty of 
cottonwoods and willer fringe I’d have a chance 
of standin’ the redskins off. So I headed for it 
and pawed water, ‘thout even lookin’ round, 
though I was expecting every minute the Injins 
would begin shootin’. I knowed they war gainin’ 
on me two feet every jump. 

“The current war swift, and I warn’t long 
openin’ up that crick mouth. I headed in 
towards it, but pooty soon found that ’twarn’t all 
clear sailin’. Thar was a big drift-rick outside, 
grounded on a shaller. Howsomever, I saw that 
a side current from the main river war settin’ 
into the crick mouth on the upper side of the big 
drift-rick, "tween it and the high, cavin’ bank 
whar a tuft of cottonwoods stood up high. 

“This “ere current swept me in ’twixt the bank 
and the drift-rick at a great rate, but I’d no 
sooner turned the p’int than I got caught in a 
tremenjus eddy whar the current met the crick 
water. The eddy war full of logs and brush. 

“In a minute my ole bateau was a-turnin’ 
round and round. When I tried to head out of 
it I found that the brush war the tops of green 
trees which had fell in and sunk. 

“The current war a-pressin’ me onto it, and I 
got so tangled up that I couldn't move one way 
nor ’tother. The valler water roared and foamed. 
’Twas no use paddling. The bateau war jammed 
into the green tree-tops. 

“By that time the Injin canoe came round the 
pint. Seein’ what a fix 1 was in, they sot upa 
yell and pulled in ter the foot of the steep bluff. 
Thar they held on and looked me over. We 
warn’t more’n a stone’s throw apart. At that 
distance they didn’t look a mite purty. 

‘As soon as I saw their canoe I dropped into 
the bottom of my ole boat, with my rifle ter 
shoulder. I wasn't anxious ter begin the fuss, 
though. Thar war four strappin’ bucks. One 
held the canoe with his paddle. The other three 
had guns in their hands, and kept callin’ out, ter 
tarnt me, ‘Haw-hee! haw-hee!’ 

“T knew I could fire and prob’ly knock over 
one of ’em. But the other three would be sure 
ter riddle me ’fore I could load. I didn’t stand 
no sight at all of gittin’ out of it, so far as I could 
see. But I had ’bout concluded that I might as 
well begin, fer it war no use ter let them fire fust. 
*Twar sure ter come ter that. They didn’t even 
sign ter me ter surrender. Not that I'd a-done 
it, ef they had. I warn’t no sich fool as that. 

“°*Twar plain that they didn’t altogether like 
the looks of my gun. They sot and peeked at 
me a bit. Then they looked up the bluff, and 
arter a minute begun to back water ‘long the foot 
on’t. At fust I couldn’t think what they was up 
to. But I soon saw. 

“They worked their canoe back a hundud foot 
or so. Then one of ’em jumped out and started 
ter clamber his way up the steep, fresh gravel 
bank, whar the current had been gnawin’ it 
away. He meant ter git up ter the cottonwoods 
on top, and shoot down at me in the bateau. 

“Thinks I, ‘I must stop you ‘fore you get up 
thar,’ and I was gettin’ as good aim as I could, 
fer I expected ’twould be the last shot I’d ever 
git a chance ter fire. He'd clawed his way up 
*bout fifty foot by the time I was just goin’ ter 


| pull trigger on him, when all of a sudden the 


gravel under him begun ter slide down. No 
sooner war it started sliding below him than it 
began coming down from above. 

“Clean from the top of the bluff—sods, sand 
and stones—down it come, and swept the Injin 
Then more started; looked like 
I saw them tall 


‘I throwed scraps of dried buffalo meat to ‘em. | cottonwoods up thar on the edge of the bluff sag 


They war so starved and hungry that they picked 
itup. But they knew the smell of a white man, 
and wouldn’t come near me. Pooty quick ‘long 
come another one; that was three! Soon’s this 


tentedest stream with its bed in all the world, | last one saw me he up nose and howled. 


| allus a-shakin’ it up and makin’ it over again. 
It’s no use fer a man as has been up and down | good airnest, and she started. 


it ever so many times ter think he knows the 
way; fer it seems as though the more a man 
boats it on the ole Missouri, the less he knows 
whar ter steer. 

“But as my long-nosed old bateau was light- 


comfortable on the flood water, pullin’ up in the 
diamon’ willer and cottonwood coves through the 
daytimes. I had got down ter within eighty 
miles of the post, when ’bout four o’clock one 
mornin’, after I’d been on the water all night, I 
steered into a little cove of willers to take a rest. 
Thar war a few old stumpy cottonwoods a little 
back of the willers that looked as if some dry 
stuff fer a fire might be picked up. 

“‘Fust I hauled the bateau partly out on the 
mud and bent the willers down over it, so that it 
couldn’t be seen from the stream side. Then I 
started in through the bushes with my axe and 
camp things, ter find a good place ter kindle a 
little fire and get a bite ter eat. 

“All of a sudden, just as I’d laid down my 
things, what should I see but an Injin lodge, not 
fifty fut off! 

‘It was jest gittin’ daylight a little. I peeked 
at the lodge like a hen in the dark, and then I 
spied out another one close by. I'd run head 





fust ’mongst a whole grist of redskins. 


loaded and hard ter swamp, I floated along pooty | 





‘*With that I sot my shoulder ter the bateau in 
I hopped in and 
got out of that cove jest as quick and easy as I 
could. I didn’t see nor hear a lisp of the Injins, 
*cept their dogs. But I knowed they’d be pooty 
sure to find my tracks in the course of an hour or 
two, so I shoved my paddle into the ole Missouri, 
and slid away down river as fast as I could. 

‘*By sun-up I was four or five mile below, and 
kinder hoped I was out of the scrape. Thar war 
a good many bends, and I couldn’t see very far 
back up stream. Still I ’magined I’d git a couple 
of hours the start of ‘em, and that if they did 
come on arter me, they’d prob’ly git tired of the 
chase and give it up. 

“So arter a spell I didn’t look back quite so 
often; fer I had ter keep a sharp eye ahead, the 
river war so full of big, boilin’ eddies and drift 
stuff. When I did look over my shoulder agin, I 
ketched sight of a canoe with four Injins comin’ 
round a bend, ’bout half a mile behind.”’ 

‘*Warn’t you scared then, Uncle Billy ?”’ a boy 
called. 

“Wal, boys, I war some put out. Fact, I 
donno when I ever seen my chances look slimmer. 

“Thar didn’t seem but one thing I could do, 
and that war ter git into the willers at a bend 
and du what shootin’ I could. I warn’t long 
makin’ up my mind on that p’int. But I couldn’t 
see no good place to land. All ‘long ahead there 


over. With that the redskins guv a yell, and 
tried to pacdle off from the bluff. But down 


come them trees and sirucik the river and the 
canoe with «a wemenj*s Jo i kind of 
thousrht ! a “he Ue wfore they 
Was 8 iow. 

: wat | Even the Injin as 
war bank war kerried into the water 
ar r. 

; :p in my bateau and stared at the 
spot. lt give me a strange feelin’; they went out 


of sight so quick! The bank stopped slidin’. 
All was quiet again. 1 watched the stream and 
the bank, but not one of ’em crawled out. 

“Then with my axe I cut away the brush in 
which I was hung up, and paddlin’ round in the 
lee of the drift-rick, worked up stream and came 
in near ter the foot of the bank, whar the trees 
fell. I wanted ter see what had become of them 
reds, and soI did. One end of their canoe stuck 
up in sight a little "mongst the green branches; 
and down in the roily water I could see the scalp- 
lock of one of the Injins wavin’ in the current. 
The green brush held ’em down and had 
drownded ’em. 

‘““Wal, boys, they warn’t my Injins, you know. 
I didn’t go into mournin’ fer ‘em. And I 
couldn’t linger long with them, either, fer the 
current war powerful strong thar. But I’ve allus 
considered them cottonwoods ‘bout the best 
pardners 1 ever had.” 

“<Did ye see any more Indians, Uncle Billy ?”’ 

‘Didn't see no more that time; and I got 
down ter the post with my beaver pelts the next 
day.” CLARENCE W. KIMBALL. 








ASHES. 
Of what do ashes consist? What uses for them ? 
What useful chemical do we get from wood-ashes ? 
How is “ bone-ash’’ made? Its uses ? 


What inflammable element is obtained from 
ash?’ How? 


“ 


bone- 


What valuable substance is procured from the ashes | 


of certain sea-weeds? How and where is this 
done ? 
What rare metal in the ashes of tobacco and similar 


plants ? How was its presence discovered P 





For the Companion. 


THE GLAD NEW YEAR. 


With the whirling and drifting of snows 
Comes breathless, the wild New Year, 
While bitter the North wind blows 
O’er the fields that lie stark and drear. 


Yet Hope is alight in her eyes 
As she looks from the heart of the storm, 
“Earth sleeps in her shroud,” she cries, 
“But the life in her breast is warm. 


“Death is but a dream of the night, 
And the hymn of joy is begun, 
For slowly seeking the light 
The great globe turns to the sun. 


“Behold, I will bring delight 

In place of the darkness and cold ; 
Safe under the meadows so white 

Is hiding the buttercup’s gold. 


“The blush of the sweet-briar rose, 
Where is it treasured to-day ? 

1 will call it from under the snows 
To bloom on its delicate spray. 


“T will fling all the flowers abroad, 
And loose in the echoing sky 
The beautiful birds of God, 
To carol their rapture on high. 


“And the summer's splendour shall reign 
In place of the winter's dearth, 

Her color and music again 
Shall gladden the patient earth. 


“Look but with eyes that are pure 
On the gifts in my hand that lie, 
And your portion of bliss is sure 
In the beauty no wealth can buy.” 


Hark to the New Year’s voice 

Through the murk of the winter drear ; 
O children of men, rejoice 

At the tidings of hope and cheer! 


CELIA THAXTER. 


—_—+@>— 
For the Companion. 


THIS SIDE THE GATE. 
Nowhere perhaps in the Old World does the 
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great king lying crowned in the Abbey. 
What is it, then, that we are doing now, on 
this side of the gate? 
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FORESTS AS FRIENDS OF MAN. 


The value of forests in the preservation of 


of destructive floods and in the regulation of 
climates is gradually being recognized on all 
sides. We see the result of this recognition in the 
various movements for the planting of trees and 
the setting aside of forest reservations. Just as 
| man’s existence upon this planet would have been 
| impossible had not the preéxisting forests fur- 
nished a rich vegetable mold to give fertility to 
the soil, so the entire extinction of the forests now 
would in time bring mankind to a disastrous end. 


In order to understand how important forests 
are in regulating the water supply let us imagine 


|a scene which has been realized in thousands of 


laces in our country. Picture to yourself a broad 
ill, with long, sloping sides, surrounded with 
pleasant meadows, fruitful orchards and rich 
grain fields. 

A majestic forest covers the hill, and clear 
brooks that never run dry come dancing and 
sparkling down its flanks, carrying refreshment to 
the surrounding country. In the forest, with its 
deep bed of leaves and moist soil, there is a per- 
petual reservoir that absorbs the rain when it falls 

lentifully, and that retains some to feed the 
brooks when long, dry seasons come. 

But the scene changes; lumbermen invade the 
forest, and rob it of its noblest trees. What the 
lumberman leaves, the farmer, as if he would kill 
the goose that laid his golden eggs, destroys and 
feeds to the flames. The great hil) is bared, and 
the plow turns up its soil tothe sun. The farmer 
has gained many acres of cultivable land, and 
presently he will learn what he has lost. 

A dry season comes, and in a little while the 
brooks are empty, and the neighboring valleys 
are suffering from an unprecedented drought. 
Nature’s great reservoir on the hill has been 
destroyed; there is no water to be had to give 
renewed life to the perishing crops, and for the 
first time in its history this once fertile country- 
side fails to give a bountiful return to its culti- 
vators. 

Then follows a rainy reason. Floods of water 
pee cone upon the bare back of the great hill, and 

eing no longer retained, as they once were, by 
the soft, root-matted soil of the forest, they fill the 
dry brooks and instantly swell them into raging 
torrents, which plow huge gullies through the 
land, turn the fertile soi] into mud and sweep it 
ey: and spread ruin and destruction on all 
sides. 

When the floods are past, the farmer finds that 
his hill-top has become a barren waste of rock 
and gravel, and that his meadows and grain lands 
have been robbed of their power to bestow wealth 
and plenty upon him. Neither he nor his children 
nor his children’s children may be able to repair 
the damage done. It may require two or three 
centuries to restore the scene as it once was. 

It is plain, then, that everybody must be inter- 
ested in preserving the forests that are left to us, 
for they help to maintain the prosperity of the 
whole country. 





past face the American with more sudden and 
startling power than in Westminster Abbey. | 
There lie the rulers and leaders of men through | 
many ages; not only the kings, but the captains, | 
the singers, the thinkers, who have, to a great | 
degree, made English-speaking people what they | 
are. 

When the visitor has had time to grow a little 
familiar with this mass of tombs, he will feel for 
a moment a grim amusement at the strange bed- 
fellows here brought together, made to slumber 
side by side in their last resting-places. 

Here ‘bloody Queen Mary”’ sleeps quietly a 
few feet from the Cromwells and Iretons. They 
cannot burn nor hang each other now. 

Here, without a shudder, rests poor Arabella 
Stuart, very near to James I., who, out of jealous 
fear of her claims to the throne, kept her a 
prisoner until she went mad and died. 

Here lie Queen Anne and her sister Mary, 
their bitter squabbles silenced. Here are sov- 
ereigns of the houses of York and Lancaster, 
gathered after all their wars around the feet of 
old John of Gaunt, yet dumb as to the question 
of succession. Here the bones of haughty 
Catholic kings are jostled by the monuments of 
the Wesleys, and neither king nor preacher 
utters a single protest. 

Perhaps the most dramatic effect in the Abbey 
is that produced by the tombs of Queen Elizabeth 
and her victim, Mary Queen of Scots, which 
stand exactly parallel with each other in the 
north and south aisles almost side by side. 
Above each grave is a recumbent marble figure 
of the Queen who sleeps beneath. Elizabeth 
wears her regal robes; Mary her close-fitting coif 
and a mantle. The hands of each Queen are 
clasped in prayer. 

There, through the long centuries they have | 
lain silent close together, the slayer and the slain. 
Their quarrel has been fought over ten thousand 
times for generation after generation, but there 
has been no accusation of murder, no cry of | 
remorse, nor prayer for forgiveness between them. 

The force of this dumb historic drama is so | 
overpowering that the visitor is in danger of 
neglecting its more direct and tremendous 
meaning. 
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QUIETING A MOB. 


The world will never know how much of the 
boldness of the press has been inspired by the 
editorial “we.” It is too common an experience 
in all the relations of life that men begin to “back 
out’? when they are asked to fortify an assertion 
with a signature, or to “stand up and be counted.” 
Even revolutionists do not always have the courage 
of heroes. An amusing story of a collapse is told 
by the author of ‘‘Les Mémoires de Paris.” 


On the evening of August 7, 1884, there was a 
meeting of disaffected persons to discuss the 


action of the French legislature, then in session. | 


The meeting became more and more noisy. After 
some comparatively temperate speeches by the 
ex-deputies Maret and Laisant, the anarchists took 
the floor, and one of them proposed that those 
present should go in a body to Versailles, invade 
the hall of Parliament, and turn out the Opportun- 
istes, who, according to the speaker, were nothing 
but Orleanists in disguise. 


the gate again, neither for the laborer, nor for the | 


yet affecting way, as yesterday, when in buying | 
some chickens and asking for more, I was told by | 
the little merchant: 

“They aint no more, only but one old rooster; 
and we don’t aim to sell him, ‘cause my little | 
brother that died, he always claimed him, and | 
maw sayed she never would sell him!” 

A queer expression—which is nevertheless a 


|common one here—used by a poor woman whose 


water during times of drought, in the prevention | 


little girl had been burned to death, sticks in my | 
memory: “It ben ten years now, but I aint got | 
satisfied with it yit.” 

And a poor man, who clung desperately to a| 
wretched mortgaged little farm in the swamp, | 
excused himself for the unwisdom that even he | 
could see by the plea that his two dead children 


| were buried there, and “My woman, she hated | 


terribly to have them die, and she cayn’t git | 
satisfied to leave ’em, nohow!” 
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For the Companion. 


THE NIGHT RIDE. 


To-night we rode beneath a moon 
That made the moorland pale ; 
the tune, 


And our horses’ feet kept well 
And our pulses did not fail. 


The moon shone clear ; the hoar-frost fell, 
The world slept, as it seemed 

Sleep held the night, but we rode well, 
And as we rode we dreamed. 


We dreamed of ghostly horse and hound, 
And flight at dead of night ; — 

The more the fearful thoughts we found, 
The more was our delight. 


And when we heard the white ow] fly, 
And hoot with mournful tone, 

We thought to see dead men go by, 
And pressed our horses on. 


The merrier then our riding song 
Upon the homeward road,— 
O, whether the way be short or long 
Is all in the rider’s mood ! 
And still our pulses kept the tale, 
Our gallop kept the tune, 
As round and over hill and vale 
We rode beneath the moon. 
ERNEST R#Ys. 


—~@>—_——_ 


PHILANTHROPY ON CREDIT. 


The late Horace Leland, who for many years | 
kept the Leland Hotel at Springfield, Ill., was a | 
generous man and a lover of children. One day, 
says a writer in the New York Tribune, he and 
John A. C. Andrews, then Speaker of the Illinois 
House of Representatives, were walking out | 
together, when they met a man with a cluster of | 
toy balloons. School was just out, and hundreds 
of boys and girls came pouring from a building 
near at hand. 


“Hold on, Ace,” said Mr. Leland, “there’s a 
joyous sight;’’ and the two stopped and watched 
the children, all gazing with longing eyes at the 
balloons. 

“Fi’ cent apiece.” 

“How much for the lot?” asked the philan- 
thropist. 

The man counted them. 

“One doll’ for de lot.” 

Mr. Leland took them all, and distributed them 
among the children with as much fairness as 
possible. Then he put his hand into his pocket 
and said, ‘I declare, Ace, I haven’t a cent with me. 
Lend me a dollar.” 

“Oh no,” said Judge Andrews, seriously; “you 
can’t play philanthropist at my expense.” 

“Well, my man,” said Mr. Leland, “I guess 
you’ll have to call at my hotel for your money.” 

“No, sir,” said the man; ‘“‘you give me my money, 
or you give me back my balloons.” 

“But don’t you see | can do neither? Come to 
the Leland House and ask for Mr. Leland, and I 
will pay you.” 

“No, sir,” persisted the man, “you pay me my 
money or give me back my balloons. I haf see dat 
hotel trick before.” 

“Come, Ace,” said Mr. Leland from 
of his troubled soul, “give me a dollar. 

“Not a cent,” said the judge, with assumed 
gravity, “I wouldn’t trust you with a dime.” 

“See,” said the man, “your own friend no will 
trust you. You give me my money, or | will call 
de policeman.” 

Just then there happened along an old beggar 
woman who had lived upon the bounty of the 
good people of Springfield for many a year. She 


There were twenty-one. 


the depths 





| know what it was about. 


Then Lisbonne, leaning on the stick which he | 


was obliged to use, one of his legs having been 
nearly paralyzed by a wound received in battle, 
mounted the platform and cried, “Citizens, you 
wish to go to Versailles?” 

**Yes! yes!’’ they shouted, fiercely. 

“Very well! I am ready to go. You know me, 
and where I live. Iam Lisbonne. You know my 
record. I am not content to talk, | act also. In 
May there were in Paris two hundred thousand 
persons who shouted ‘Vive la Commune ;’ only 
ten thousand of these did any fighting. It must 
not be like that now!” 

“No! no!” roared the mob. 

“Good!” went on Lisbonne; “here are nine 
hundred of you who cry, ‘We will go to Versailles!’ 


| Do you mean it?” 


“Yes, to Versailles!”’ thundered the anarchists. 
“We go soon then. But you can understand, 
since you all know me, that I wish to know you 
also. 1 will take down your names and addresses. 
Will all those who will go with me to-morrow 


| morning to Versailles come to this side of the hall? 


Come, citizens, right file, right!” 

There was a quick movement, and several citizens 
placed themselves on the side of the hall named by 
the orator. 


| 


| the base of impossible crags. 


Lisbonne counted them. There were nineteen! | 


With an eloquent gesture he said : 
“I salute you, heroes! I admire you, and in the 
name of our great cause I thank you; but = 
perceive that we twenty are not enough to clear 
the hall of Parliament.” 

Then turning to the others, he said: 

“Get out, chatterers! 1 believe you will keep 
still for a while. Go home to your wives. 


pafé. You can find me there, if you are not con- 
tent,” and he limped away. 
There were murmurs of indignation among the 
crowd, but no one mentioned Versailles again. 
—___—~@>-——__—_ 


It is, that some day, some day certain to come, | 


he and his best friends and bitterest enemies will 
lie down like these two queens, dumb and still, 
side by side, beneath the heavy, immovable clay. 

They cannot hurt each other then. They 
cannot help each other. 

He cannot 
the child he 
but a foot 
wrung, with 


has neglected, or the mother, lying 
away, whose heart he may have 
sorrow. No matter how great the 


mistakes he made while living, or how harmful | 


the evil work which he left behind him, he cannot 
come back for an hour, or speak a single word to 
set them right. 

Death, when he turns the key, never unlocks 


stretch out his hand then to caress | 


NOT SATISFIED. 

| Octave Thanet, writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
about “Plantation Life in Arkansas,” says that 
the negro women have a hard life. They work in 
the fields and in the house, and die when they 
| should be in their prime. This explains why so 
many men have three, or four, or five wives 
| “without,” as one honest fellow said, “‘never fight- 
|ing with none of ’em. I kep’’em all decent,” said 
he, ‘tan’ buried ’em all in a store coffin.” 

They are very fond of their children and kind 
| tothem; unwisely kind, perhaps, as we Americans 
| are inclined to be. To all the other hardships of a 
woman’s life here is added her mourning for her 
little children, for the careless life bears hard on 
them, especially in overflow seasons. 
| Sometimes we are reminded of this in a homely 


Since | 
| there is nothing to be done, I am going on to the | 


stopped and heard enough of the conversation to 


“Hould on, Misther Layland,” said she; “if yer 
foine friend there won’t lave ye the loan av a 
dollar, Oi’m the friend that will,” and as she 
lectured Judge Andrews for the “stingiest ould 
thing out o’ jail,” she unrolled the money from a 
dirty rag, and gave it to the philanthropist. 

—— Andrews says he never tried to play just 
that kind of a joke on Horace Leland again. 


—§~@>-———_ 
BENIGHTED IN 


In August, 1880, Mr. J. Baumann, with two 
guides, attempted the ascent of the Aiguille du 
Plan, a peak which had then never been scaled 
from the Chamonix side. The party left Chamonix 
shortly after midnight, depending at first upon the 
light of the moon, and later, when the moon had 
set, upon the light of a lantern. Their expectation 
was to reach the summit in season to go down 
upon the other side in the afternoon. After 
seventeen hours of work they found themselves at 
Says Mr. Baumann: 


THE ALPS. 





The whole position flashed upon me. We must 
spend the night where we were; but what a pros- 
pect! We had attained an elevation of about 
eleven thousand five hundred feet; shelter there 
was none; our stock of provisions was low. The 
weather looked threatening, and if it should | 
become really bad, | shrank from measuring what | 
might follow. 

At that very moment a volume of heavy clouds | 
rolled down, and hid Chamonix from our view. | 
The sound of the bells tolling for vespers was 
very weird, and seemed of evil omen. Fora few 
moments we stood irresolute, then crawled to the | 
brink of the ridge and peered over. Our last hope 
was gone, for the rocks descended in sheer, | 
smooth precipices. | 

Fortunately there was a cleft in the rocks on the 
other side, into which we packed ourselves. We 
then cut three flat places in the ice on which to 
stand, fixed the end of our rope to a projecting 
knob of rock to prevent ourselves from slipping | 
over the ledge of the precipice, and tried to resign 
ourselves to circumstances. 

To be benighted high up on a mountain is not an 
unusual occurrence; but our situation was aggra- 
vated by well-grounded fears, and I must confess 
that I felt despondent. 

If fresh snow fell, which the state of the sky 
, warned us was by no means improbable, our steps | 
would be obliterated, the rocks would be glazed | 
| With ice, and our retreat would be cut off. Cloud- | 
like mists were chasing each other with fantastic | 
| energy, chilling us to the marrow, and I feared 
|that we should not be able to withstand their 
benumbing influence through the long watches of | 
| the night. | 

There we stood back to back, our teeth chatterin | 
with cold—ceaselessly stamping our feet and | 





| in this respect, since all were alike guilty. 


| did Wilson 


| still livin’, or was when I left home this mornin’. 


clapping our hands until the movement became 
almost mechanical. We rarely spoke; each was 
too much occupied by his own thoughts, and when 
we tried to cheer each other up, our voices had an 
unnatural tremor, due to our chilled and exhausted 
condition. 

The one omen | that prevailed above all others 
was an intense desire for warmth. I believe | 
dozed occasionally, and awoke now and then with 
a start out of pleasant dreams, perhaps of some 
cozy fireside, to find myself still on that infernal 
ledge. But all things must have an end. The 
dawn came at last, and our spirits rose. After al), 
were we not still safe and sound? 

At five o’clock we nerved ourselves for a start. 
One never knows what one can accomplish until 
one is put to it. We were obliged to descend 
—- which the day before we had pronounced 
mpossible to descend, and the impossibility van- 
ished, and about eight hours after leaving our 
night-quarters we eagerly clutched once more the 
rocks of the Blaitiére. 


ati 


UNPREJUDICED WITNESS. 


In the days when firearms were part of the 
personal outfit considered necessary in certain 


| very youthful and very active Western towns, one 


man could scarcely bear testimony against another, 
The 
author of the military experiences entitled “On 
the Border with Crook” speaks of an eccentric 
character named Duffield, a man who was one 
night persuaded, in a good-humored mood, to 
produce all the weapons with which he was loaded. 


He drew them from the armholes of his waist 
coat, from his boot-legs, from his hip pockets and 
the back of his neck; there they were, eleven 
weapons, mostly small Derringers, with one knife. 
Comment was useless, for none of those present 
thought it wise to criticise. 

The next day, however, Judge Titus had Duflield 
arrested, and brought before him on the charge of 
carrying concealed deadly weapons. The court 
room was packed with a very orderly crowd, 
listening to a long exordium from the judge on 
the enormity of the practice of carrying concealed 
deadly weapons. When this very sensible address 
was concluded, he said: 

“Call the first witness. Call Charles O. Brown.” 

Mr. Charles O. Brown under oath stated his 
name, residence and occupation, and was then 
directed to show the judge and jury how the 
prisoner had drawn his revolver the day pre 
viously. 

“Well, jedge,” said he, “the way he drawed her 
was jest this,’ and suiting the action to the word, 
this main witness for the prosecution drew a-six 
shooter, fully cocked, from the holster on his hip. 

There was a ripple of laughter through the 
court-room. Every one saw at once the absurdity 
of holding one man responsible for the mis 
demeanor of which a whole community was guilty, 
and the trial proceeded no further. 


anni 
TRUE PATHOS. 


Four long years had Jack the sailor been away, 
and his ship was reported “lost, with all on board.” 
The news seemed to pile years on his father’s 
bent shoulders; his mother’s smile faded out, and 
wrinkles seamed her cheeks. One summer day, 
however, as the two came slowly out of church 
with their pretty daughters,—all three scarcely 
balancing the loss of the one dear son,—a shabby, 
bronzed and handsome fellow rushed up to the 
group, and took his mother in his arms. 


“It’s my boy! my own boy!” cried she, throwing 
her arms about him and’ smothering him with 
kisses, while the father managed to get possession 
of one brown, sinewy hand. 

“Come, mother, give us a chance!” cried the 
girls in chorus, and by this time the entire congre 
gation had surrounded the wanderer, and claimed 
his greeting. 

“But you were drowned, Jack!’ exclaimed the 
youngest sister, and Jack laughed as he explained : 

“No, only partly. Two of us floated for days, 
reached an island in the Pacific, fell in with 
friendly savages, and then—waited for a ship. 
Got my belt full of money, father, but couldn’t 
wait to buy a rag of decent clothes.” 

Then the minister said, solemnly, “Let us pray,” 
and there under the trees, with uncovered head, 
he offered thanks for the wanderer’s return. 
When he had finished every one was softly 
weeping, and not a soul dreamed that the tragic 
joy of the occasion could be turned into mirth. 
Suddenly Jack’s mother, wrought up beyond 
endurance, opened her lips and spoke. 

“Jack,” said she, sharply, ‘faint you ashamed 
to come to meetin’ with such a ragged old hand 
kercher as that?” 

Jack roared, and so did the neighbors. 
were wiped away, and laughter reigned. 


Tears 


—__~@>—— 


HIS REAL WORTH. 


Among the many advantages possessed by a 
man who reaches a “good old age” in a small 
country place, is the respect and admiration of all 
the right-minded younger members of the com 
munity. Unless he is undeniably ‘“‘feeble-minded,” 


| his advice is in great demand. 


It was conceded by all who were present at the 
time, that Abijah Stokes made “th’ neatest-turned 
speech” in regard to Mr. Wilson Faweett, the 
ninety-four-year-old pride of Brambleville, that 
could well have been imagined. It was at the 
County Fair at Highbury Centre. A former resi 
dent of the place inquired of Abijah about the 


| people whom he used to know. 


“Let’s see,” he said, meditatively, “how long ago 
Fawcett die? He was a pretty old 
man, wasn’t he?” 

“Wilson Fawcett,” said Abijah, deliberately, as 
if he enjoyed the probable effect of his speech, = 
set aout t’ fetch him over here t’ th’ Fair, along 
with me, ef ’t hedn’t been sech a sharp mornin’. 
He enj’ys a jaunt naow an’ then, with th’ best on 
‘em.”* 

“You don’t mean to say he’s still alive!” ejacu 
lated the other, in a tone of gratifying amazement. 
“Why, how old is he?” 

“We e’nsider, over t’ Brambleville, thet Wilson 
Faweett’s a reel ornyment t’ all on us,” said 
Abijah, with much earnestness. “He’s turned 
ninety-four; he’s all his fac’lties, is hale an’ 
chipper, an’ liable t’ be spared fer some years yet, 
we’re hopin’. In Brambleville,” concluded A bijah, 
with his slow smile, “Wilson Fawcett is reck’ned 
t’ be full ’s good es real estate!” 


—+or- 


SOME ONE THERE. 

On one occasion, when Alexander Dumas was 
at the height of his prosperity, a friend ventured 
to say to him: 


“Come, come, Dumas, you ought not to go on 
forever throwing money out of the window.” 
“Why not?” he asked, with eyes wide open. 
“Why, because it is wasted!” 
“Wasted?” said Dumas. “Not.at all. 
always somebody under the window to pick it up 
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DECEMBER 31, 1891. 


fixed to show half-past twelve. 


; which could be seen little curly heads and closed 
eyes, just as vours look at that hour. 
But one pair of blue eyes were still watching 
for Santa Claus. At a half-open door stood a 
cunning white-robed little figure peeping out as 
|the dear old fellow knelt before the fireplace. 
| Some stockings hung above it, and he was in the 
— | very act of filling some he had taken down. 
| 





And then—what do you think that darling, 
| funny little marplot of a Polly did? 


CAUGHT AT LAST. | All the evening her head had been full of the 
| doll she had been wishing to ask for. 


For the Companion. 


“Santa C’aus is comin’ to our house. 
own very self! Here! To-night!” | doll, a new idea had come to her. 

This was what Polly screamed to her little| And now as she peeped through the door, still 
cousins Faith and Janey, when they came to | wondering if she dared, she saw that Santa Claus 
spend the day before Christmas with her. had laid aside his long cloak. ‘There was some- 

“I know it,’’ said Faith. ‘I’m to be in it.” |thing in the curly head above the fur-trimmed 

“So am I!"’ cried Polly. “Come to my play- | jacket which looked very familiar. 

Forgetting all about being in a tableau, and all 


room, and I'll show you my dolls that are to be 


_THE YOUTH’S| COMPANTON. 


white beds were in the room, on the pillows of | 


But since | 
His | she had seen poor little Bessie Plummer’s shabby | 








One or two small | the sent looking at it, out waned the little 


bare, dimpled feet. 

*O Cousin Phil!*’ she shouted, running up to 
him, ‘*won’t you give the very nicest doll you’ve 
got to Bessie Plummer ?”’ 

“Oh-h-h-h!"" exclaimed Faith to Janey ina 
shocked whisper. ‘‘She’s moved! She’s spoiled 
the tabelo.”’ 

But the papas and mammas said, as the party 
broke up with a great deal of laughing, and a 
great many good-bys and Merry Christmases : 

“It was the sweetest, prettiest thing we have 
seen.” 


I think they were right. Don’t you? 


+o — 


Harry drove over a very hilly road with 
papa and mamma to see a friend in the country. 
‘‘How did you enjoy the drive, my boy ?”’ asked 
the host, at dinner. ‘Oh,’’ answered Harry, “I 
liked it; only there were so many big lumps to 
go over that it took a good while to get here.” 


in a tabelo.”’ 

Polly meant tab- 
leau, but that was 
quite near enough for 
such a little bit of a 
girl to get to such a 
strange word. 

Faith and Janey had 
brought their dolls to 
take part, and the 
little girls were soon 
very busy seeing that 
they were in proper 
order. 

“IT need a new doll 
dreadfully,” said Pol- 
ly, with a very sober 
face. ‘I told Cousin 
Phil so, and he says 
I hetter speak to Santa 
C‘aus about it. But 
I should be afraid to, 
wouldn't you ?”” 

“T don’t know,” 
said Faith. ‘He’s 
kind, vou know.” 

“Yes; and when 
he’s comin’ right here 
praps I might. Just 
see. Betsy Bobolink’s 
hair is all comin’ out, 
and Little Miss Muf- 
fet’s eves won't shut 
any more.” 

“T'dask him,” said 
Faith, encouragingly. 

Early in the even- 
ing a number of other 
little children came 
with their mothers, 
and no house ever 
held a merrier Christ- 
mas eve party than 
that was. As it gota 
little later some of the 
papas quietly stole in- 
to the front parlor 
and looked on, which 
made every body more 
anxious than ever that 
everything should go 
off well. 

It was great fun 
getting ready for the 
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— Or ——— 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
x. 


COMBINATION PUZZLE. 


In each of the following sentences there is a 
word of seven letters concealed, the definition of 
which is given in the same sentence. When these 
words are found, they are to be written one under- 
neath the other in regular order. Commence at 
the upper left hand corner and read diagonally; 
the letters will form the name of an amusement 
once quite popular in England on Christmas eve. 
Commence at the upper right hand corner and 
read diagonally; the letters will spell the name 
given to December Thirty-first by the Scote h, and 
often” called * Scotch 
Cc Geaaeiuen? though 
sometimes spelled dif- 
ferently. 








1. The poem on archi- 
tecture was penned by 
a king. 

2. This truss I an- 
nexed to the building 
by order of a gentle- 
man who is a ng Ativ eot 
Russia. 

3. No, madam, age 
does not lower the 
value of an article un- 
less it is hurt. 

4. Ethel met Simon 
and Silas, and they 
wore armor for the 
head. 

5. Philip resides in 
Boston, and often will 
act as President. 

6. There still remains 
tan to be removed, and 
I desire you to remove 
it this moment. 

7. I am using my 
crayons for the sake 
of entertaining my 


scholars. Cc. D. 
2. 

AN ESCUTCHEON. 
**e ke * * 1 x*eek KK 
** * * 2 *x** ke * 
** 3* * 

* * 4 * * 

** i * * 

* * 6 * * 

** - * * 

* g * 

9 
Across. 


1. Chastisement. 

2. Polished. 

3. The hard wing of 
a beetle. 

4. A coin with a de- 
vice. 

5. Relish. 

A species of pep- 
ver growing in the 
x Indies. 

Ine lining. 

8. A hotel. 
9. A vowel. 


Centre Row of Letters. 


1 to 4. Delighted. 

5 to 9% A mass of 
mineral matter. 

1 to 9. The name of 
a distinguished states- 
man who was born on 
Dec. 29, 1809. 

FRANK SNELLING. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 


Now all the children 
—s for me, 











dolls’ tableau! 

‘*My doll won't do,” 
said little Bessie 
Plummer. She was 
looking at the fine 
dresses of the other 
dolls, and Polly saw 
that Bessie’s doll was 
very poor - looking, 
and shabbily dressed. 

“Oh yes, dear,” 
said Polly’s mamma. 
‘She'll do for a nurse. 
nurse.”’ 

“Why didn’t you bring some other doll?” 
asked Polly. 

“I haven’t got any other,’ said Bessie. 

Polly looked around on her dolls, saying to | 
herself : 

“I do believe I'll give one of my old dolls to | 
Bessie. I sha’n’t want it if Santa C’aus brings 
me a new one.”’ 

The dolls’ tableau was a great success. Not 
one of the actors in it moved a single limb. 

(But I must confess to you, my little Christmas | 
pets, that I do rather prefer a tableau in which 
little feet and hands will jerk a bit, and little 
eyes wink with staring so long one way.) 

If this page were larger I might take more 
time to tell about the other tableaux, and of the 
dance with song and laugh around the Christmas 
tree, at the end of which Santa Claus himself 
stood behind it, and in kindly, gruff tones invited 
each little boy and girl to come and receive a 
Christmas gift. 

Polly tried hard to get a good peep at him, but 


She’ll make a very nice 


he kept behind the branches, and only showed a | 


long white beard and a fur cloak which covered 
him all up. 

The last tableau was the very thing to wind up 
a Christmas eve. It was a picture of a room at 
midnight. Even the hands of the clock were 








For the Companion. 


A NEW RELATION. 


Now, Dolly, listen! what you s’pose | 
I’ve got for you to-day? 
It’s sumfin that will joint my nose— 
That’s what I heard ’em say— 
I’m sure you’ll like it, ‘cause it’s new, 
A little uncle just for you. A.M. P. | 


ee <~@>——__——_ 


For the Companion. 


LITTLE HAROLD. 


Harold had a bad habit of crying at bedtime, 
and saying he didn’t want to go to bed. 

One afternoon, about four weeks before Christ- 
mas, his Aunt Lizzie came into the room where 
Harold was playing, and told him she had just 
been hearing a letter from Santa Claus read, and 
in the letter Santa Claus said that every night 
about six o’clock he heard some little boy crying 
and making a great disturbance because he didn’t 
want to go to bed, and he was going to try and 


| find out who the little boy was, because he 


shouldn’t bring any presents to such a child as 
that. 

Harold hung down his head a minute and then 
said, “‘Aunt Lizzie, vou can tell Santa Claus J 
was that boy, but tell him I am not going to cry 
any more.” 
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He kept his word, and I know that on Christ- 


| mas morning he found a stockingful of presents 
| by his crib. 


—_— —~ oo 
For the Companion. 
WHAT HE WOULD SAY. 


Dick is a sunshiny boy, always good-natured 
and full of fun, and nearly always ready to do 
his share of helping; but he doesn’t like his 


| nightly task of getting kindling for the next 
| day’s fires, and is pretty sure to shirk it when he 


can. One day, before Christmas, Aunt Nell was 
lecturing him a little. 

“St. Nicholas doesn’t like lazy boys,”’ said she. 
‘*What would you say if he should put a stick in 
your stocking ?”’ 

Dick’s brown eyes twinkled. ‘I'd say, ‘Hello! 
here's a piece of kindling-wood for Aunt Nell!’”’ 
he laughed. 

Aunt Nell laughed, too; how could she help 
it? And Dick didn’t get a stick in his stocking; 
but he found a bright, new hatchet, sharp enough 
to cut kindlings with, hanging up beside it. 


— $$ >———— 


MILLY, just recovering from a fever, had that 


morning breakfasted on a new-laid egg, and 


hearing the hen cackle a second time, exclaimed, 
**Mother, mother, that hen’s had a relapse !”’ 





Be I a book or velvet 
frill; 
Behead,— I’m what 
your mail may be, 
If wandering from 
your own door-sill, 
Or what some people 
often do 
When others treat 
them very ill. 


4. 
MELANGE. 


1. Behead a succes- 
sion of cars, and leave 
a shower. 
2. Syncopate a succession of cars, and transpose 
and find a mountain lake. 
. Syncopate a shower, and leave fled. 
. Syncopate a mountain lake, and leave bark of 
the oak. 
5. Curtail a mountain lake, and leave a sailor. 
6. Transpose bark of the oak, and find an insect. 
. Transpose a sailor, and find a small animal. 


5. 
RIDDLE. 
Through me the crystal waters flow, 
With men I travel to and fro, 


I carry harmful things away 
From human haunts and sight of day. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. “Childermas Day.” ‘Holy Innocents.” 


2. Christmas. 


3. cor rF 
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SCIENCE. 


CRAFT AGAINST 


Captain John G. Bourke says that during his 
stay in Arizona with General Crook a great deal | 
of amusement was had atcamp by means of an 
4 silver dollar was placed 
ina pail of water, and announcement made to the 

might become its owner who 


electrical machine. 


old 


listians that any one 





would take it out, while holding in his hand, at the 
same time, the innocent-looking cylinder of the 
battery Everybody tried, and everybody was 
“shocked” and failed. Then High Wol!, a great 
‘medicine man,” accepted the challenge 

High Wolf took one of the poles, and of course 
felt no shock. He looked at the glittering dollar 
n the bucket, and then at the extra prize of five 


lollars just contributed by the officers, and in a 


second his brawny arm was plunged up to the 
‘Ibow in the water. 
Iam not prepared to say exactly how many 


\undred thousand volts he received in the back of | 
ne neck, but he certainly had as thorough an | 
‘xperience with electricity as ever fell to the lot 
f any aboriginal; and the worst of it was that he 
couldn't let Suddenly, however, he began 
kicking, and smashed the poor, rickety battery all 
to pieces, a proceeding which involved sad loss to 
us 


go 


He was neither conquered nor humiliated, and | 
boldly announced his readiness to repeat the trial, 
a proposal which could not in honor be dec lined. 
So the battery was patched up, and we allowed 
him to try again. 

This time, as the crafty rascal had expected, the 
wheezy machine furnished almost no current, and | 
he fished out the money, though the moisture 
gathered upon his face and neck, and his fingers 
were doubled upon the wrists. 

so High Wolf retained his reputation as a 
powerful “medicine man,” since he alone, of all 
the Indians in the region, had been able to compete 
with the white man’s mysterious “‘medicine box.” 


+ Or 


LIGHTING UP THE CAVE. 

Among the lately discovered wonders of Tasma- 
nia are some large and beautiful caverns, near the 
While these caves have been 
explored for less than a mile, it is believed that 
they extend several miles underground. They | 
contain large chambers ornamented with splendid | 


stalactites and stalagmites 


town of Southport 


One of the most interesting facts about them is 
reported’ by a recent visitor, who says that when 
the lights carried by the explorers were extin- 
guished, the ceilings and sides of the caverns 
seemed to be studded with diamonds! This was 
found to be due to the presence of millions of 
glow-worms. 

It is known that the phosphorescent light of the 

glow-worm is emitted only by the female insects, 
whic h are wingless, while the males, being pro- 
vided with wings, lack the power of making light. 
Naturalists formerly explained the exercise of 
this strange power by the female glow-worms as an 
effort to attract the attention of the males, or 
literally to shine in their eyes. 

Of late, however, the explanation has been 
advocated by Mr. Wallace and others that glow- 
worms shine in order to save themselves from 
capture by animals, such as birds, which feed upon 
insects. These animals, it is argued, have learned | 
by experience that glow-worms are not good food, 
and accordingly ‘void them when their igh 
enables them to be recognized. 

But is it for such a purpose that the glow-worms 
light their diamond lamps in the caves of Tasma- 
nia? If those caves are also inhabited by many 
insect-feeding animals, the answer may be yes; 
but in the absence of information as to the exist- 
ence of such animals, it would seem to be more 
interesting, at any rate, to adopt in this case the 
other view, namely, that the glow-worms shine to | 
give light to me mbers of their own race. And if | 
80, What a little wonder-world they have there in | 
the darkness of those unde rground chambers! 


SAFER AT HOME. 


Some men are naturally of an adventurous turn. | 
They love the sight of new things, and enjoy a 
spice of danger. Others seem to be born stay-at- 
homes. If they venture now and then into the 
world, they are glad to get back again into their 
safe little corner. The Chicago Mail prints an 
amusing story of an aged couple of this class, 
who had gone to Chicago to see the sights. 


They stepped upon the southern end of the 
drawbridge at Dearborn Street, and were admiring 
a steam-tug which was just then snorting up the | 
dirty Chicago River. They did not notice a/| 
schooner coming up behind them, and when the 
warning bell of the bridge-tender rang, it might 
have been an old-fashioned summons to dinner, so | 
far as they were concerned. 

A moment later the bridge was under full swing. 
A startled look flashed from the old man’s eyes, 
while his wife scarcely repressed a scream. They 
clung to the railing, the bridge swung slowly in 
behind the vessels and came to place a heaving the | 











old couple on the north side of the river. 
“Well, I vam!” exclaimed the man. 
*“Don’ t that beat every thing?” s said the woman. 
“*Mandy,” and the old man’s voice was full of 
suppressed excitement, “’Mandy, we've just fell 
down seven stories in that elevatin’ thing down at 
the tavern, and now we've been slung right across 
this here river. *’Pears you can’t trust your foot 
anywhere. The fust thing you know we shall git 
onto somethin’ that’ll telegraph us right out of 
Chicago. We'd better go home.” 
And they did, by the next train. 


+o | : 


NO ALCOHOL. 

Scientific knowledge is not half so necessary in 
practical life as sound principle, even though the 
latter, unaided, may not be a satisfactory guide. 


There is a certain old gentleman in the country 
who is an ardent believer in the temperance 
movement, and who, by his earnest counsel, has 
helped many a man in reforming his mode of life. 
Yet this good man not long ago offered some 
guests cake and wine. 

“Why, Uncle John,” said a niece who was 
visiting him, “1 aante you were temperance!” 

“So I be,”’ was the reply, “strict temperance.” 

“But here you are givin’ us wine.” 

“Currant wine, dear, currant wine. 
this house out o’ my own currants.” 

“But, uncle, it’s wine just the same.” 

“No, it aint, my dear. There aint a drop of 
alcohol in it. I see to its makin’, an’ you’d better 
believe f didn’t have any put in!” 
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An effectual worm medicine will be found in 
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“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits.” %centsa box. ~[Adv. 
to sell a sheets. Com. 


STAMPS Sper cont Green 2 to to, or Medford, Mass. 


STAMP C LECTORS send for lists, papers,and 
receive a eeeioee ECcTORS C. H. Mekeel, St.Louis, Mo. 


GUITA —— 


or BANJO self-taught without notes 
free. 


Maid,” Floss to work it—INGALLs’ BooK OF STITCHES, and 
INGALLS’ 32-page ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF STAMPING 
—— = Fancy WorK MATERIALS, STAMPED GOODs, ART | 
Books, ., ab for six 2-cent stamps (12 cents). | 
Address Address J. F ry INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


INGE ‘TREES to destroy 
JNG:.. fruit. For 7 directions 











with Howe’s Charts. 50 cts, set. Circular | 


is necessary to secure 
E. E. HowE, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ills. y. 


‘E. R. GIBBS, Breoder and Dealer and outfits for | nand or is rse 
in FERRETS, GUINEA Pics, LOP-EARED Vee a ces, > 
and Common Rabbits. Send 2c. dress FIELD, FORCE PUM 


PCo., 
a ae Bristol Avenue, Lockport, N.Y. 


RUTHAMETO PARLOR GAME 


Latest Novelty. SeHs like hot cakes, 
Sample by mail, 25 cts. Send for circulars. 
soe =< RUTHAMETO NOVELTY CO., 

jeago Opera House, CHICAGO, ILL.~ 
WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
All kinds cheaper than else- 


stamp forcircular. Norwalk, O. 


\OUVENIR Art Book of Lynn, Mass. 25 full- 
illustrations. Price, 25 cts. 6 Art Cards for 1 cis. 
| Agents wanted. ‘Address SOUVENIR Pus. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


cts. with name, or name,town & state, 15 
New Self-inking Pen en and Pi Stamp. 
Our PET See a —_____ _____- 

Printing Outfit has nn tno leone, Come = poe comme od ot 

al 
eo neke any i Rubbe Stamp Co. E ete Nes ay Haven, Conn. = ae boner ys ied you buy, 
SHAM 4 HOLDERS RIFLESS2.00 TwePowent & GLewENT OO, 
handsome | PISTOLS 75¢ 


166 Main St., Cincinnatl,Q, 
nickel-plated ot SS = 
complete with Fags 1Oc| | 


















ry mail, 10c. with Agts. ] 100 all 3 Heligoland, Japan, 
terms. J. R. & J, FERGUSON, Chester, Conn. STAMPS ! Spain, H amburg, ete , with fine 


% N ET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS ‘Album, ONLY 1 ce list, cireulars, 


EE 1 Agente wanted at 1-3 per cent. com. 
SPAN DARD STAMP CO., 925 LaSalle —— 
Interest payat able semi-annually by 
on New Personal attention 
iven to all pane 
Xauress Frank J. Hamilton, Fairhaven, Wash. 


it. Louis, Mo. Largest Stamp Firm in Americ: 
Highest references. 
A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT RH 


f 500 sq. inches can be made with our package of 60 EU TI SM 





splendid Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d bright colors,2dc. 3 CU RED BY 


5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, 40 lar e pieces, 
asbt’d colors, 50c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, ‘Little | tle Ferry,N iJ. 


BACCY KNEES 


REMEDIED with the Greely Pant 





_ Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 


— CHILD-CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE. 


The new and prominent feature of The Kinder- 





Stretcher. The simplest, qalemest, an 1 





cheapest. Applied in 10 seconds. | garten Magazine commands the attention of every 
dealers, ‘or malled for 23.e~ nickeled, 3c. | mother of small children. Practical home-helps 
ter Susp. Co.. 10 Decatur Ave, iven. One year $1.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 


| Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison St.,Chicago, Il. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY | 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 






























> i. A aki ) k. a} \ 
MON ROE he wrG"C0.. La Cr rose, Vis x 401. { iN Of 
And ll prices. Views illust 
thy SEESECETIORO SLC EXHIBITIONS, 
| ete. ro, se 5 yt mar Jig? y Dee apt | 
anterns for Home nusement. ata. 
INTER ALL STATIONERS SELL IT. | free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
AS PeRFECTPENCILPoINTER Co.PoRTLANDME, Y An open 0c. tpi 
OLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING. propia esraientg 
» discount. 
G rf % Wh Mis Wifi se. Sam le copy of our aaa ly publi ey 


Pp. 
cation the™Stam 





A trade easily learned ; costs little to start. I will fur- - Collecto mpanion” 
nish outfits and give work in part payment. Circulars cheaper 17 A per wt b. ~ sell enuine —_ 
g . 
free. F. Lowey, 252 Bergen St., Brooklyn,N.Y STaMP CO.. 1323 Washington — “ss Louis, Mo. 











Knee Pant LEAD PENCILS. 


By Mail, post-paid 


Boys’: "$1.00 


‘nme All-wool, Good Pattern, eat, DIXON’S ‘“‘ AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 
rrimined, al —-. a to knee, ae oo are the best. Send 16 cents for samples worth double | 


the money. Send once only and then buy of your sta- 
DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


PRINTING OUTFIT15° 


COMPLETE. 4 4 siphabets rubber type. type holder, bottle In- 
felible Ink, Ink Pad an . Putupin neat box with 


GUARANTEED. W. Farnsworth, 
26 Chauncy Ste ‘Boston, Mass. } 


rea Process DOG BISCUIT 


is entirely different from any other. Does | 
not cause diarrhoea. Dogs eat it in pref. | 
erence to other brands, and it costs no 
more. It contains pound for pound twice 
the nutritive qualities of any other brand. 
Send for ae nook on mampgemen’ ~ « coee, in = 


and dise pete ee, pee mples sent 
mail, 5c. “Assoc tated 'Paneizre, iON. N. Third Ste Phila., Pa. 


| tioner. 















5e; 2 for 25c,C: 
LL & & BRO. Pescortlanatst. 


SELL music 


Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
| Sada seme c — with five complete pies es of latest vo- 


Y. city. 


We will pay 

a liberal sal- 
ary to Agents 
who will take 


cal and i al music. Address DEPT. A, Me 
wand $ ‘MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 ‘Broadw: ay, N 


‘| am one that am nour- 
ished by my victuals, and 
would fain have meat’’ and 
with it such excellent relish as 














(N SHEER INDIA LINONS 





yt? Nop wrRoveg Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup. 
CROCK LAWNS & BATISTE 
Op rapt —_——PRINTED EFFECTS Wa La E.G. HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST _ 


BARBOUR S LINEN THREAD, 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND ui 
wi . — 
LACE AND EMBROI¥RY, no. of so much interest 


to the Ladies, especially considered. My \ —Y WIFE 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS, $12.00 835*., 
IN THE COUNTRY. working, reliable, finely f 
heavy work, with a compl 





We wiil mail goods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 
States for neo cong The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 
quired until they are received. 
No obligation to beer on 





circ. 
_ waHiDINA, 
463° Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Says she cannot see how 
you do it for un money. 
IMPROVED Oxford 


eo. feo ~ 





cael 








| ttac ts h fe 
ASK F OR BARBOUR’S. | | years. De mu} Eee hat athe ieee os | rs dees 
| ang Ri 'sprofit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, 


ORD MFC. CO., Box N, Chicago, Ill. 


~The Best’ 


Nurser 


Prevents sick 
ness, wind col- 


| 
| 





CTO 


EN OF 


(| 


Que 


ARIA 





ic,indigestion ; 
is self-cleans 
= sas,eoey draw 
| and chea 
atoreed hop tty by highest medical authorities. Once icy 
|“ st’? and you will tolerate no other Bottle. Insist on 
aur Druggies getting it for you. Descriptive circular free. 


Manifolt Co., 291 Chureh ch Street, New York, Manufacturer 





Advice to Dyspeptics. 


Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Ex- 
perience of a sufferer. 
twin Disorder. 
dyspep sia. 
cided. 






Constipation a_result of 
Food be taken. Food to be 
Mailed? tree to any addre 


OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. I i. McA LVIN 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Speciat Acents. _Lowell, Niasss,. 4 rs City 1 ‘treasurer. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. _ PHILADELPHIA. 





PARKER’S 
A package of ALL- HAIR BALSAM. 
cock’s CoRN SHIELDS 
or a sample of ALL- 
COCK’sS BUNION SHIELDS 
will besent, prepaid, on | 
receipt of Zen Cents. 
They are easily ap- 
plied, give immediate 
relief, afford absolute 


and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, = the — r falling, 





and is sure to p' 
Druggists. 


™Eo CONSUMPTIVE?. 


Use Parker’s ety Tonic. It cures the worst Cou b, 
Weak sanniati Debility oearscaadain chanel Take in time. 


ease. 








subscribers for | 


Fashionable Hair, 


Liver Complaint a 





DON’T BE 
DECEIVED 


LADIES. 


PERFECTION 





BUT USE the ** Perfection” Dress Stay. witha 
triple silesia cap cemen % the ends 
the steel, warranted not to cut trrough. sUTTA 
PERCHA covered, will not rust. ** Perfection ” 
stamped @n the back of each Stay. Ask your dealers 
forthem, Write for samples. Manufactured by 


THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich, 


New York Office and Salesroom, 833 Broadway. 


THE | GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
New Departure. Beautiful 

GREATAMERICAN | Presents to Subscrib- 
er. Greatest off Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Baking 
Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch,BrassLamp, 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre 

miums. For particulars, address The Great Amer ican 

| Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Box 289, New York. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 










Lv 


ComPANY 





Has a Pad different from all 
others, is cup shape, with 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all positions of the a 
while the ball in the cup presses 
back the intestines just asa per- 
on does with the finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is easy durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. e. Eggleston Trt Truss Co., Chicago, Til. 


d 136 THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
Paper E AT sells the bests th the 
| mold }5¢ ieee o 


WALL PAPER 


ezos have any use whateverfor Wall Paper, donot 
aileesendt 1G6¢e for postage onsamples, and hisguide 
| i yo 0 PAPE w walt be sent Free. Agents sample 
| 1. -138 W. Madison-st. Chicago 
| 


A POCKET WONDER! 


% Common 
A Freak in Pocket Books. 








A MIDGET 


or money refunded. 
Handsome Russian 
Red, Tan or Brown. 


A 
combination for Coins, IN CAPACITY 
Ri ox and Stamps, post 
dealers, every os ge rite for <aaleges of 
INTRODUCTION -, 227 Broadway,N,¥. 


BARNEY & BERRY 


seme he Bors. * Agents. 


inventions. magic 








CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


PREe. 


Six Henry Tompson, the 
most noted physician of Eng. 
land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come from errors 
in diet. 









Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 

comes 


ARFIELD TEA: 


Gq ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
stores the res the Complexion; cures Constipation. 
Fever. Of these, 


AS i HMA: Mills has stay- 


edcured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed 
cured Seven Years! Others have stayed cured 
from Four to Six Years. These patients testify 
from personal experience that Asthma and Hay 
Fever can be cured to stay cured. we ay 1, 
2. and 3, give re- ports from 85 
other ——_, CURED TO their own 

words, many of whose cases are no less remark- 
able than those given in the Theses. We receive 
hundreds of similar reports. Theses, Folders, Ex- 
amination Papers, and full information — 


| 
Over. 
| 





Our Theses for ’91 
report 50 cases of 
Asthma and Hay 


on application. Mention this paper. e will 
charge, our 
P.HAROLD HAYES,M. intranet Y. 


glad to examine the case of any sufferer,and _ 
der, without 
eoural ility. STAY CURED 
its curability. 
p. LYON’ 
das! a 













OWDE 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath 


Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube, 2% cts 
AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 

Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 


orice 
Address Dr. I. W. — 88 Maiden Lane, New 


york 





comfort, and are the 
best, surest, cleanest and 
cheapest remedy for 
corns and bunions ever 








produced. 

The Corn Shields are made 
large and small. In order- 
ing, state size wanted. 


CORN & 

SBUNION 

\> NN Fhigren pee ie Be All Bruaplate of by Mall’ cee 
’ BARCLAY & Co.. 44 Stone St.. New York. 


fallible for curing eruptions, di 








An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray hair 
nd causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful, In- 


HAIR 


iseases oftheskin, glands and 
cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 








vuuweco 


PS 


= 


DECEMBER 31, 1891. 





THE YOUTITS 


A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
| Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all 
times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted 











73e. Dictionary of 2, 
Interludes, $1.50. H. R. PALMER, Lock Box 2841, N. Y. City. 


















for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. 


(Ade. 





| 
| 


| 





LUCKY FORGETFULNESS. | 

The doctrine of a “soul of goodness in things | 
evil” has many and various manifestations. Even 
a treacherous memory has been known to serve 
its unhappy possessor an excellent turn. A writer 
in the Chicago Herald relates an anecdote of a 
friend of his who many years ago travelled 
through Colorado and the adjoining country as 
salesman for a hardware house. In many of the 
newer mining towns the hotels were rough-seeming 
places, and were haunted by swaggering visitors 
who caroused till midnight. 


At one time, when Billings had collected a 
considerable sum of money, he put up at a 
hotel, the proprietor of which was a thoroughly 
dangerous-looking customer. It would be folly, 
Billings thought, to trust sucha man with valuables, 
and he determined to keep his purse under his 
pillow. 

Many men who looked like desperados were 
about the place, and the guest was really in fear 
of his life. Yet there was nothing to do but to 
make the best of things, and accordingly he retired 
to his room, after instructing the hotel-keeper to 
eall him at four o’clock. 

When he was called in the morning and found 
that he had not been murdered, he smiled at his 
fears of the night before, hastily dressed, and was 
soon on his way to the station. As he was hurrying 
along through the semi-darkness two men suddenly 
jumped upon him and threw him to the ground. 

He fought with all his might, till a six-shooter 
was placed at his head. Then he yielded. The 
robbers went through his pockets quickly, seized 
| watch, his revolver and his satchel, and made 
off. } 

It was useless to follow them, and he kept on to | 
the railway station. He informed the station- | 
master of what had occurred, and at the next | 
town, twenty miles away, sought out the sheriff | 
and put him on the track of the thieves. 

The watch and papers were of comparatively 
little value. What he cared most about was the 
loss of the money. What a pleasure it would be to 





see that hotel-keeper, who he felt sure was at the 


bottom of the affair, safely behind the bars! 

But just as the officers of the law were about 
setting forth in pursuit of the thieves, Billings 
received a telegram from the station-agent. It 
read thus: 

“I have recovered your grip and many papers 
found near where the robbery was committed. I 
have also your pocket-book containing nearly five 
hundred dollars, which was handed me by the 
landlord of the hotel. You left it under your 
pillow. Will send all by next train.” 


+e 
ARE THE RED SUNSETS RETURNING? 


There have been reports recently of the appear- 
ance of brilliant red sunsets resembling those that 
ornamented the evening skies for many months 
auiter the tremendous eruption of the voleano of 
Krakatoa, in the East Indies, in Iss3. The fine 
dust thrown into the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere on that occasion was distributed by aérial 
currents all over the earth, and had the effect of 
producing strangely beautiful sunrise and sunset 
effects, the phenomenon assuming, in our latitudes, 
the appearance of a fiery glare like the reflection 
of a distant conflagration. 


There has certainly been no general return of 
such skyey spectacles this vea 
from various sources seem to indicate that some 
increase in the redness of the sunset colors may 
have taken place. If so, the explanation remains 
to be found. 

When the splendid sunsets that followed the 
Krakatoa eruption began to make their appearance 
in this country and Europe, it was at first suggested 
that they might be the result of an encounter 
between the earth and a cloud of cosmical dust. 
There was, perhaps, nothing essentially impossible 
in that idea, but it was quickly abandoned when 
the evidence began to accumulate that the strange 
dust came from Krakatoa. 

If now a new series of red sunsets should make 
their appearance, without being preceded by any 
extraordinary volcanic explosion, itis probable that 
the cosmical dust theory and other perhaps equally 
interesting theories would again be put forth to 
account for it. ; 

But the first thing to be done is to make certain 
that the sunsets are really any redder than usual; 
and anybody who chooses to look can help to settle 
that question, while at the same time making his 
eyes familiar with some of the most attractive 
phenomena in the reach of human vision. 





+r 
AN IMPORTANT PERSON. 


There are nota few men who fancy that, because 
they are persons of wealth and consequence ina 
community, they are exempt from the duties and 
liabilities of the ordinary citizen. A man of this 
sort was drawn to serve upon a jury, and did not 
appear when his name was called in court. The 
court ordered that he be fined twenty-five dollars. 


_ About half an hour afterward the man appeared 
in the court-room to answer tardily to his name. 

“You have been fined twenty-five dollars for 
non-attendance,” said the judge. 

“But I had a very important business engage- 
ment!” said the man. 

“Did you suppose that an engagement would 
excuse you for not answering the summons of the 
court?” asked the judge, rather angrily. 

The juror, who was a pompous man with an 
important air, began to grow indignant at being 
addressed in this way. 

“I would have your honor understand,” he 
exclaimed, “that Iam one of the most prominent 
business men in this community !” 

“Oh! in that case,” said the judge, quietly, “you 
will be able to stand a larger fine. Mr. Clerk, 
you will increase this gentleman’s fine for non- 
attendance to fifty dollars!” 


+O — 
NEXT TO IT. 


Peter, who goes to the public school, is not by 
any means a bad boy, but he is heedless about his 
lessons, and seldom obtains any prizes or rewards. 


One day, returning home, he wore a pleased sort 
of expression which filled his mother with hope. 

“You haven’t got a prize to-day?” she asked. 

“No,” said Peter, gleefully, “but I came within 
one of it!” 

“What! 
head?” 

“Oh no; but the boy who sits in the seat with 
me, he got the prize, you see!” 


Do you mean you were next to the 


and yet reports | 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send five cents 
in stamps for sample package to | 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. | 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
**Beware of Imitations.”’ Mention this Paper. 


Fs ae WOODS, 
or BRACKET t 
PLANED READY FOR USE. 


Books of Designs. Send stamp for Catalogue. | 


CABINET WOODS and VENEERS. | 
THE E. D. ALBRO CO., 


(Mills, Cincinnati, O.] | 
196-200 Lewis St., foot E. 6th St., New York, U. S. A. 





COMPANION. 


| PALMER'S Piano Primer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr. | 


Sherwood, Mr. Parsons and other Pianists. 
Musical Terms, 25c. Book of 516 








ad wey COO YS 


“WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” § 
4 


3 Not Drunk. 


« 








Just dizzy! There is a pres- 
sure on the brain, owing to 
a clogging of the system. 


; BEECHAM’S: 
} PILLS 


will remove the obstruction , 


tions to act naturally. They cure ¢ 
Sick Headache, and all Bilious and ‘ 
NervousDisorders,arising from Weak 
Stomach, Indigestion, Constipation ¢ 
and Disordered co i 

. all druggists. Price cents a box. § 
¢ Of AN cw York Depot, 365Canal St. 37 














H. T. BARTLETT, a. F. ee Ass’t Mer. 
SASTERN AN 


Colds and Coughs 


croup, 
sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, 
and hoarseness 
cured by 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


the safest 
and most effective 
emergency medicine. 
it should be in every 
family. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co 
Lowell, Mass. 


The 





| 
| 
| 
| 


the 
fount. 


“Keep cool,” said 


| burner to the oil 
“Don't hug me so tight 
then,” it replied. We heard | 
their conversation, and so | 
make our burner in two 
pieces, between which the | 
air circulates freely, and our 
oil fount is cooler than that 


of any other lamp. 
Send for our ABC 


book on Lamps. 
Craighead & Kintz a ] l } 
Co. 33 Barclay St., ° 


KIRATON 
SHAMS 





Nwo OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 





SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular 
Society Waltz)sent FREE to anyone sending u> 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


Daylight 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. | 


The loss of flesh is a trifle. 
You think you need not 
mind it. : 

But, if you go on losing 
for some time or lose a good 
deal in a short time, you are 
running down. Is that a 
trifle ? 


Get back to your healthy 
weight and generally you get 
back to health. 


A book on CAREFUL. LIv- 
ING will tell you what it is to 
get there, and when Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
useful. Free. 

Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 


oil—all druggists everywhere do. ¢r. 
a7 





¥ and permits the vital func- ¢ obstructed 








We perspire a pint a day witl 


out knowing it; ought to. If 


The 
skin becomes sallow 
The 


trouble goes deeper, but this is 


not, there’s trouble ahead. 
or breaks out in pimples. 


trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap,. no 
matter how often, the skin is 
clean and soft and open and clear. 
All sorts of stores sell it, es- 
sorts of 


pecially druggists; all 


people use it. 








Bleached 
Muslin, 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 
being _par- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 





TRADE MARK. 
























CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS ‘ 
NOW IN USE. 
pet 


So id by Leading 
RETAILERS 
everywhere. 
rs Send for Circular, 

\ Marshall Field & Co. 
CHIC. 9, 
Wholesale Westen: Agents, 
FERRIS BROS Broadway, 

+4341 Broadway, N. Y¥- 


we 





THE ART AMATEUR. 


The Best Practical Art Magazine gives 


Superb Col- 

ored Studies FOR 
and Pictures, including 
Roses, Water-Lilies, Peaches 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 













rine, Landsca 
Meeting, Swallows, Female 
Portrait shown in three pro- 
gressive stages [these pro- 
gressive lessons in oils and water-colors” are a 
special feature for 1892), &c., and 


THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 


beginning with any Number. 


In order to secure this most liberal offer [the 
ordinary price for all it includes is $2.75] you must 
mention this Y. C. adv., and remit direct to 
Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. 
(Illustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies free, 
With sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 








TRADE MARK. 
Reg’d. 








| Sool S 


' 


'o be Worn Three Times in the Week. 


Complexion 
Blemishes 


may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and 
powders, but can only be removed permanently 
by the Toilet Mask. By its use spots, impuri- 
ties, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, 
leaving it soft and clear. It is harmless, costs 
little, and saves its user money. It prevents 
and tends to REMOVE WRINKLES, and is 
both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 
VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 
with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


1164 Broadway, New York. 





DONALD KENNEDY 
lof Roxbury, Mass., Says: 


Strange cases cured by my Medical Discovery 
come to me every day. ere is one of Paralysis 
— Blindness—and cie Grip. Now how does my 
Medical Discovery cuveali these ¢ Idon’t know, 

| unless it takes hold of the Hidden Poison that 
makes all Humor. 
VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA, Sept. 9, 1891. 

Donald Kennedy — Dear Sir: 1 will state my case 
to you: About nine years ago I was paralyzed in 
my left side, and the best doctors gave me no 
relief for two years, and I was advised to try your 
Discovery, which did its duty, and in a few 
months I was restored to health. About four years 
ago I became blind in my left eye by a spotted cat- 
aract. Last March I was taken with La Grippe, 
and was confined to my bed for three months. At 
the end of that time, as in the start, then it struck 
me that your Discovery was the thing for me; 
so I gota bottle, and before it was half gone I was 
able to go to my work in the mines. Now in re- 
gard to my eyes, as I lost my left eye, and about 
six months ago my right eye became affected with 
black spots over the sight as did the left eye 
— perhaps some twenty of them — but since I have , 
been using your Discovery they all left my right 
eye but one; and, thank God, the bright light of 

| heaven is once more making its appearance in my 
| left eye. I am wonderfully astonished at it, and 
| thank God and your Medical Discovery. 

Yours truly, HANK WHITE. 
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SYRUP of FICS: 


both the method and results 
ONE ENJ OYS when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
| Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
| remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 





THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
| San Francisco, Louisville, New York, 


f) bg promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
, J THE TOILET MASK COMPANY | cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in position to the face ’ 

= 





The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 | 

a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
-ublishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 

nk Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


LOSS OF SELF-CONTROL. 


Some persons have naturally weak wills. As 
the common saying is, they are easily influenced. 
Their only safety lies in freedom from temptation. 
Others have will enough, but it is enlisted on the 
wrong side, and strengthens itself for evil. 

There are other persons whose wills, however 
strong they may have been originally, are now the 
slaves of passion, or have become paralyzed by 
the use of strong drink or drugs. The helpless. 
ness of their case is not due merely to the power 
of a wrong habit, but to induced cerebral degener. 
ation—the atrophy of important cells of the brain. 
Their condition is like that of the incurably insane. 

An article in the Quarterly Journal of Inebriety 
strongly emphasizes this latter fact. According to 
it many drunkards are utterly beyond cure, because 
the brain-cells have become atrophied. In cases 
where the malady has not reached this hopeless 
condition, much may be done by restoring the 
functions of the brain and body to a normal tone. 

The craving set up by the use of opium is one of 
the most persistent and intense, and of course one 
of the most difficult to resist. It has no remission 
nor periodicity. The dose has to be increased | 
until the amount is such as to impair the nutrition | 
of the brain, disturb the whole alimentary system, | 
and ultimately to destroy the power of natural 
sleep. The habit is most injurious to the higher 
mental faculties, and especially impairs the will. 

Chioral differs from other drugs for which there 
is a craving in that it is in no degree a stimulant. 
It simply produces forgetfulness and sleep. A 
craving for it isa strange and abnormal thing, and 
is to be explained only by the effects of the drug 
on the substance of the brain. 

Cocaine is the most absolute destroyer of the 
moral sense that we yet know. The craving for it 
becomes intense, and all self-control is lost. The 
dose has to be increased faster than that of any 
other drug. The immediate effects are transient, 
but not so the craving when once it is created. 
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THE CAROLINA PARROT. 


The parrot family is a large one. More than 
four hundred species are recognized—cockatoos, 
macaws, lories, parrakeets, as well as the parrots 
proper, being included. Of this whole number, | 
only one species is found in the United States—the | 
Carolina parrakeet, or as it is often called, the | 
Carolina parrot. 

At one time and another the Carolina parrot has 
been seen in more than twenty States of the Union, | 
New York and Colorado being the northern and 
western limits of its distribution, so far as these 
have been made out. Its remarkable hardiness, 
as compared with parrots in general, is sufficiently | 
evidenced by the appearance of a flock in mid. | 
winter at Albany, New York. 

The birds were formerly abundant. Audubon 
speaks of them as covering stacks of grain till the 
stacks looked as if a brilliantly colored carpet had | 
been thrown over them. Unhappily, the bird was 
destructive to grains and fruits, and was itself 
destroyed without mercy by farmers. Audubon 
had seen several hundreds shot in a few hours. 

Nearly sixty years ago the Carolina parrot was 
rapidly becoming less numerous, and now it is 
without question fast approaching extinction. 
According to Mr. E. M. Hasbrouck, who has 
recently treated the subject in the Auk, it appears 
to be restricted to some of the least accessible 
parts of Florida, and perhaps to a part of Indian 
Territory. | 

Now that it is almost impossible to study its | 
habits, it is found—as was the case with the | 
Labrador duck, recently mentioned in The Com. | 
panion—that there are many serious gaps in our 
knowledge of it. 

Wilson and Audubon described the 
building nests in hollow trees. 








birds as 
Later information, ! 


and steel, the whole operation tak 
than three minutes. 


exposed to a temperature of eighteen degrees 


of the Isle of Man, looks out on the Irish Sea. 





derived from men who are 
represents them as building in the branches of 
cy press-trees—sometimes as many as forty or fifty 
nests being found in one small tree. As Mr. 
Hasbrouck remarks, it seems hard to reconcile the 
two statements, but perhaps the parrakeet, like 
some owls, nests either in hollows or on branches, 
as circumstances favor. 

However destructive the parrakeet may once 
have been, it is certainly deplorable that so hand- 
some and interesting a bird, our only representa- 
tive of so interesting a family, should be persecuted 
to utter extermination. 


HARDENED TO COLD. 


How much usage will do in toughening the 
human body is well shown by some facts about 
the natives of Siberia, as recorded by the author | 
of “Reindeer, Dogs and Snow-shoes.” Cold, he 
says, seemed to have no effect upon them. | 





| 
Frequently, when we could not expose our ears 
for two minutes without having them frozen, the 
natives would go for an hour ata time with their 
hoods thrown back from their heads; and when it 
required constant watchfulness to keep our noses | 
from freezing, they did not appear to notice the | 
temperature at all. | 
One morning in January I stood in perfect | 
amazement at their disregard of the low tempera. | 
ture. They worked for at least half an hour with 
bare hands, packing up the tent and utensils, 
handling the packages and lashing them together 
with icy sea) thongs, without experiencing the 
least apparent inconvenience, while I partly froze 
my fingers striking a light for my — with a flint 


ng not more 
The night before, happening to go out of the 


tent after our men had retired, 1 passed their 
camp, which was near by. | 
to a pile of embers, barely affording me light | 
enough to distinguish the sleepers. 


Their fire had burned | 


or were | 
lying coiled up on small deerskins, with their | 
backs to the embers, and their fur coats thrown 
loosely over their naked bodies. | 

The coat of one of them had slipped almost | 
entirely off his body, leaving his back and shoulders | 
. ; | 
below zero, Fahrenheit, and though his hair was | 
frosted, he snored as soundly asif in comfortable 


quarters. 


HEROISM. 


The little fishing port of Peel, on the west coast 


A 
rocky headland, called Contrary Head, juts out | 
south of the harbor, while in front is a rugged | 
island rock, on which stand the ruins of Peel 
Castle. It is a perilous place for ships, and a | 
splendid place for the display of the heroism of 
the Manxmen. 


One afternoon in October, 1889, a Norwegian 
ship, in a fearful tempest, was drifting upon 
Contrary Head. All Peel was down at the beach 
watching her. The lifeboat was got out, and there 
were so many volunteers that the harbor-master 
had no difficulty in selecting a crew. 

The Norwegian had lost her masts, and the spars 
were floating around, so that she was dangerous 
to approach; but the lifeboat reached her. 

“How many of you?” cried out the coxswain to 
the Norwegian captain. 

“Twenty-two.” 

The coxswain counted them as they hung on the 
ship’s side, and said: 

“Il only see twenty-one; not a man shall leave | 
the ship until you bring the odd one on deck.” 

The odd one, a disabled man, had been left 
below to his fate. He was brought up, and all 
were taken aboard the lifeboat and safely landed 
on the beach. The Norwegian Government struck 
medals for the lifeboat men, and sent them to the 
Governor of the island for distribution. 


TOO LITTLE. 
Children very soon learn the ways of their 
elders, and catching their methods of thought, use 
them, in childish fashion, to evolve conclusions of 


— | 
| 


their own. Sometimes these results show a baby 


wisdom, and again they are only worth a smile. | 


Freddy is the son of a millionaire, and has from | 
his earliest childhood lived in an atmosphere of 
pomp and pretence. He hears a great deal about | 
money and what it will buy, and he is under the | 
impression that “poor folks” really have very 
little business in the world at all. 

One day, his long-suffering governess gave him | 
a little sum in percentage, the result of which 
would show how much capital a man must have to 
gain acertain income. Freddy worked away with 
determination, but evidently to no purpose. The 
answer would not come, and his face contracted an 
earnest scowl. 

“Well, Freddy,” said his teacher at the end of 
fifteen minutes, “how are you getting on?” 

“Not at all,” was the reply. “F can’t make it 
come out right. I don’t know how I can do it any 
differently, and I keep getting the same answer 
every time.” 

“What answer do you get?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Why, that’s right! What made you think it| 
wasn’t?” | 

Freddy looked at the figures in some disgust. 

“Anybody would know it couldn’t be right,” said | 
he, haughtily. “Nobody would think of having 
such a small capital as fifty thousand dollars!” | 





SOMEWHAT PARTICULAR. 


A story which is told of the late Charles Jamrach, 
the naturalist and dealer in wild animals, who | 
died in England last summer, is so well vouched | 
for that it may be accepted as worthy of belief. 


| 
Mr. Jamrach was married more than once, and | 
the story is to the effect that when a friend con. | 
doled with him on the loss of his second wife, the | 
naturalist answered, with a heavy sigh: 

“Yes, yes; as you say, she was a good wife. | 
But,”’ he added, as if he felt compelled to speak 
the whole truth, “she never took kindly to the 
animals. Why, even in winter, she wouldn’t let 
the snakes sleep under the bed.” 


SHE KNEW THE DIFFERENCE. 


The Boston papers continue to report anecdotes 
which show that the children of the city are not 
likely soon to lose their reputation for superior 
taste and intelligence. 


A four-year-old girl created a laugh the other 
night in one of the public parks. The band did 
not arrive so promptly as she expected, and she 
began to fear that it would not come at all. 

“Never mind,” said her father, consolingly, “if 
it doesn’t come I’) sing you a song.” 

“I don’t want you to sing,” persisted the dis- 
criminating child, “I want some music.”—Boston 


not ornithologists, | 
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Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “ Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv. 

PA Aw Ree 
Itching Piles. 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. 

bottle by mail only for 0 cts. Joseph Burnett Mo., % 





ART IN THE LAUNDRY. 

To introduce our new style Bag Blue we will for 
sixty days send thirty cents’ worth of our Best Blue, new 
sh ie, postage id, to any address on receipt of ten cents 
in silver. SAWYER CRYSTAL JE CO., 
27 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Established 1858. 


Dry Coods from New York. 
CATALOGUE FREE 
Containing 1000 illustrations .of the latest and most 
stylish Costumes, Cloaks, Underwear, Shoes, Furnish 
ing Goods, Art Goods, etc., with the lowest New York 
Cash Prices attached. Catalogue mailed FREE 

by addressing MAHLER BROs., j 
501-505 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


The Monarch Frieze 


ULSTER Si2. 


Dark Oxford mix, all-wool woven 
goods. Plaid Flannel Lining, double- 
stitched edges, extra long, with wide 
Ulster Collar and Muff Pockets. Sam- 
ple pieces of the material sent free. 

Ulsters sent C. O. D. with privilege of 
examination before paying. If you 
can’t wait for our Catalogue and 
samples of cloth, send us your chest 
measure in inches, drawing measure 
snugly over vest and under the coat, 
and we will send the Ulster at once, 
fit guaranteed. 

oys’ sizes of the Monarch 

Frieze (ages 14 to 18), $10. 

32-page Illustrated Catalogue of Men’s and 
Boys’ Clothing, Hats and Furnishings sent free to any 
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Edwards’ Orange Spoon. 


A quarter pint 


| Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. | 


PATTERNS: 
Jac Rose, 
Minnehaha, 
Hiawatha, Warner, Windsor. 
Send for Catalogue showing Patterns. 
The Orange is cut across the sections. The bow! is 
made to fit each section and the meat is easily removed. 
The only way to eat an Orange. 
JUST WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID Spoons and Forks 


will not show wear. Silver always bright. If you can 
not get them of your Jeweler send for Catalogue. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Buffalo Lithia Water 


FREE ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 
32 PACES, 


giving particulars of some of the re- 
markable cures resulting from the use of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 








address. 
TNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Il 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and | 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are | 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is 
a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by | 
meopang ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” — “Civil Service Gazette.” | 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., H pathic Ch 

London, England. 
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IN CASES OF 
Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gout, 
Stone in the Bladder, etc. 


This Illustrated Pamphlet is issued 
at the Springs, and will be sent free to 
all readers who are themselves, or who 
have friends subject to above or kin- 
dred troubles, and who will write men- 


tioning Companion and enclose stamp 
for postage. 


T. F. GOODE, (Personal,) 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 








ITCHING SK 


a 


Burning, Scaly, 


IN HUMORS 


Torturing, Disfiguring Eczemas and every species of Itching, 


Crusted, and Blotchy Skin and Scalp 


Diseases are relieved, in the majority of cases, by a single 


| 


\ 


application, and 


speedily and economically cured by the 


\ CuTicuRA REMEDIES, when the best physicians fail. 


(7. 
~Y Instantly allays th 
flammation, permi 


-CUTICURA, The Great Skin Cure, 


e€ most intense itching, burning, and in- 
ts rest and sleep, hzals raw and irritated 


surfaces, cleanses the scalp of crusts and scales, and restores 


the hair. 


RESOLVENT, the n 
humor remedies, 
thus removes the 
cure every humor 


CUTICURA Soap, the only medicated toilet soap, 
is indispensable in cleansing diseased surfaces. 


CUTICURA 
ew blood and skin purifier and greatest of 
cleanses the blood of all impurities, and 
cause. Hence the CuTICURA REMEDIES 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of 


hair, from a simple baby blemish to scrofula. 


CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by 
“How to Cure Skin, Scalp, and 


Pimply Skin 


Red, rough hands, pain 


CuTicuRA REMEDIES are sold throughout the world. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; CuTIcURA SoaP, 25c.; 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
lood Humors ” mailed free. A book of priceless value. 


25e. 
CORPORATION, Boston. 


ful finger ends, shapeless nails, dry, thin, and 


» falling hair, and baby blemishes prevented and cured by CuTicuRA Soap, 


greatest of skin purifiers and beautifiers, as well as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps. 








All Experts Use 
Royal Baking Powder 


Perfect and uniform success in making finest food is 
more certain with Royal Baking Powder than with any 


other. Use it in every r 


eceipt calling for a baking 


powder, or cream of tartar and soda, and the best 


results in pure, wholesome, 


Experts use it because it adds to their success. 


appetizing food are assured. 
Physi- 


cians and Health Officers recommend it because it adds 
to the wholesomeness of the food. 


MARION HARLAND: “I regard the Royal Baking Powder as 


the best in the market. Since 
I have used no other.” 
Miss MARIA PARLOA: “It 


Baking Powder is as good as 


its introduction into my kitchen 


seems to me that the Royal 
any can be. I have used it a 


great deal and always with satisfaction.” 


Mrs. BAKER, Principal of 


Washington, D. C., School of 


Cookery: “I say to you, without hesitation, use the ‘Royal.’ 
I have tried all, but the Royal is the most satisfactory.” 


M. GoRJJU, late Chef, Delmo 


nico’s, New-York: “In my use 


of Royal Baking Powder, I have found it superior to all others.” 
A. Fortin, Chef, White House, for Presidents Arthur and 


Cleveland: “I have tested man 
food can use none but ‘ Royal.’ 


y baking powders, but for finest 








